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Ten Weeks, Ten Cents.—Uniry will be sent 
to any address not now on our list ten weeks 
for ten cents. Subscribers are requested to 
show this offer to their friends. Postoffice 
mission workers may order as many extra 
copies as they can use at this rate. 


Poitarial. 


THE little gamin who said ‘‘Some- 
thing is singing a song in my nose,’’ 
when smelling a bouquet of flowers 
presented him, had discovered one 
avenue to goodness and to God whieh 
many more favored ones miss. 


THE Annual Grove Meeting at 
Helena Valley, Wisconsin, will be held 
Aug. 23d and 24th in connection with 
the Summer Assembly and fourth 
annual weeting of the W. U. S.S., 
Which is to occur Aug. 13th to 27th, 
inclusive. Special invitation is again 
extended to all Unitarian ministers 
reading this notice. Friends who can 
hot attend throughout the fortnight 
are urged to come to the Grove Meet- 
ing. Conveyance will be provided 
from Spring Green for friends from a 
distance if they will send notice in 
time. Address Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
Hillside, Wis. 


THE Jewish people of Milwaukee, 
according to a local paper, have taken 
steps towards rebuking a class of ‘‘re- 
ligious dead-beats,’’ who avail them- 
Selves of the privileges of synagogue 
and rabbi in the hours of their afflic- 
tion, but who never recognize the 
Claim of either, or the cause of relig- 
lon at other times. One congregation 
proposes to ask its pastor to refuse to 
serve those people on funeral occa- 
sions, who, having money, contribute 
hothing to the support of any relig- 
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ious organization. It is a poor spirit 
that refuses to recognize the solemni- 
ties and stays of religion except in 
moments of bereavement. Perhaps 
the Milwaukee Jews are justified, but 
we would like to feel that this grave- 
yard piety could be enlarged and en- 
nobled by higher methods. 


Rev. W. H. Eppy, a veteran Pres- 
byterian missionary, has lately re- 
turned from Syria and speaks enthu- 
siastically of the changes in that coun- 
try, especially in the city of Beirut, 
during the past forty years. Then it 
was ‘‘a slovenly, sleepy, ancient Mo- 
hammedan town, with narrow foot- 
paths lined with prickly pears for 
streets, no window-glass, and no 
dwelling houses worthy the name. 
Now it is a city, has good streets, 
good houses, window-glass, gas, and 
other modern conveniences. Mr. Eddy 
adds that‘‘Christianity has done itall.’’ 
It is quite natural he should think so ; 
but it would be quite as correct to say 
that itis western civilization that has 
wrought these changes, mindful, 
however, that Christianity is a vital 
and essential factor in that civiliza- 
tion. It is, however, the Christianity 
that Jesus taught, embodied in the 
sentiment of human love and brother- 
hood, that is thus rescuing the world 
from ancient superstition and error, 
not the Christianity of the creeds. 
The Moslem of to-day has no more 
use for the story of the incarnation, 
than for the legend of Mahomet’s 
coffin. 


THE Madison Democrat of Thurs- 
day morning, July 24, brings the sad 
tidings of the death of Mrs. Alexan- 
der Kerr of Madison, wife of Professor 
Kerr of the University of Wisconsin. 
She was the mother of Charles H. 
Kerr, of Chicago, publisher of UNITry, 
to whom the sympathy of our readers 
will be heartily extended. Mrs. Kerr 
endured her long illness with great 
courage and patience. She was friend 
and helper to all who knew her. 
From a tender tribute to her worth in 
the Democrat we extract the follow- 
ing : } 

Had she no other, the work she did in her 
chosen church might easily have filled her 
whole time and mind ; none of her neigh- 
bors, and but fewof the sick and suffering 
of the city but have received and been 
cheered by her ministrations. But if we 
testify as to all she did for the children, the 
church and charities, what shall be said of 
the life she lived in her own home? There, 
indeed, was the crown of her highest en- 
deavor, there was she the main spring of all 
good effort, the strong reliance, and fount of 
ready and loving sympathy, and there she 
received in full measure the response and re- 
ward she most prized in the complete appre- 
ciation and devotion of her husband and two 
sons, who, while they mourn the life so sud- 
denly cut off, must yet rejoice with all those 
who knew her, in the ripeness and fullness 
of the work she had done. 


MOMENCE, of this state, is to have a 
Hay Palace Exposition, into which 
the grass resources of Illinois and In- 
diana are to be wrought. Last year 
Creston, Iowa, had such a palace, and 
Dr. Thomas preached a dedication 
sermon within its walls. Why will 
not those interested in the culture of 
soul-fields as well as of hay and corn- 
fields see to it that this noble hint of 
Cresten be acted upon. The season 
of state and county fairs and autum- 
nal expositions is upon us. If these 
attractive exhibits and convenient as- 
sembly places were used on the Sun- 
day of exhibition week to give utter- 
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religion and morals that overreaches 
all sectarian divisions and touches the 
universal need, the whole week would 
be lifted into higher dignity and use- 
fulness. If it should prove necessary 
to charge a small admittance at the 
door or gate, none the less legitimate 
would the occasion be. We fail to see 
why a fee at the door is necessarily 
more profane than a fee in the hat. 
Why will not the management of our 
Chicago Exposition this fall inaugu- 
rate the good custom and arrange for 
a series of sermons on Sunday after- 
noons during its forty days of exhibit. 


It is one of the encouraging signs 
of the times when men like Heber 
Newton make use of their distin- 
guished talents to further the cause of 
political purity. Mr. Newton has re- 
cently organized in New York a ‘‘Peo- 
ple’s Municipal League,’’ with a plat- 
form embracing five principles. The 
first declares that ‘‘ municipal govern- 
ment is business, not politics,’’ and 
the second and third that municipal 
elections should be different from state 
and national elections and that muni- 
cipal officers ‘‘should be chosen solely 
for business ability and personal in- 
tegrity.’’ The main purport of these 
declarations none will dispute, but we 
find ourselves puzzled over the im- 
plied distinction between municipal 
and national affairs. We hope to see 
the day when the principles set forth 
in the League platform will be fear- 
lessly applied to all political affairs, 
and men will dare to say that nafonal 
government is business, not politics, 
and that xa/iona/ officers, as Article lV. 
in this platform declares of municipal 
officers, ‘‘should be independent of 
political parties, halls, bosses and fac- 
tions.’’ If personal integrity and 
ability be the only necessary qualifi- 
cations in a city mayor, so, none the 
less, are they in the chief executive at 
Washington. Indeed the dignity of 
office is more seriously marred when 
senators and cabinet officers are found 
dabbling in petty politics than when 
a city councilman is thus discovered, 
though the moral reproach thus in- 
curred may be no greater in one case 
than the other. It is getting quite 
common to hear a man define his po- 
litical belongings by saying that in 
home affairs he is an independent, but 
that in national affairs he sticks by 
his party. The country needs inde- 
pendents at both national and muni- 
cipal elections. The organization of 
societies like Mr. Newton’s League, 
will prove, we trust, the entering 
wedge ofa sentiment of personal honor 
and self-respect in the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs, that shall widen as it pro- 
ceeds in the execution of its task, 
until the entire system of political 
grab and place-seeking is split asunder. 


‘¢Unitarianism, or Something 
Better.”’ 


Among the alumni of the Cambridge 
Divinity School, there was considerable 
regret expressed that again no gradu- 
ate of this branch of the college was 
heard in the Commencement exercises. 
One student had been permitted to 
compete for a part on this occasion, but 
his paper was not accepted. So noone 
was heard. And as there is no other 
occasion when the friends of the school 
now expect to meet these young men 
face to face and estimate the quality of 
their preparation for the work they 
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have chosen, naturally some look back 


to the old Visitation Day with a sense 
of loss. Then, the Divinity School 
seemed, if asmall, yet an integral part 
of the University. The audiences, if 
not large, were respectable. The min- 
istry was more largely represented than 
now, — frequently there were cler- 
gymen from other denominations. 
Friends of the students came. Com- 
mittees from ¢hurches seeking pastors 
were there. And there was a good 
deal of mutual acquaintance and dis- 
cussion of the parts presented, and al- 
together a better opportunity than now 
to know the make up, accomplishments 
and tendencies of the young men. On 
the whole, it seems to us it worked 
well and served a want. 

Now, an alumnus who ts but a cas- 
ual visitor sees the printed list of grad- 
uates; he may by some chance, meet 
one at the Divinity School collation. 
But the probabilities are that. saving 
increased facilities for study, he will 
come and go without beholding much 
to quicken his enthusiasm for the work 
done. Of course he isready enough to 
admit that more work is accomplished 
than was possible twenty-five years 
ago. Larger requirements are the con- 
dition of entrance. The new library, 
with a man at the head of it who will 
make its.stores easily accessible, is a 
great advantage. Moreover every 
chair of the faculty is filled by an able 
maf. 

But we still crave the opportunity of 
hearing these candidates for the minis- 
try speak. One of the most important 
functions of their office is speaking. 
With all their advantages, which are 
so much greater than ours were who 
were educated some time ago, we want 
to hear their way of putting things; to 
feel the magnetism of their convictions; 
to behold the enthusiasm and earnest- 
ness of these young men. We can not 
help feeling that the opportunity would 
be mutually beneficial. But at any 
rate, we as listeners should be profited 
by learning from their own lips the sort 
of work they have done. We should 
understand them better, where now we 
are conscious of our ignorance. 

In more than one instance we heard 
it said, ‘‘It is altogether doubtful 
how many of these men are Unita- 
rians. The number of names in the 
catalogue signifies nothing. A con- 
siderable proportion of them are just 
as ready to accept positions in ortho- 
dox (Trinitarian) as in Unitarian pul- 
pits.’’ Besides, we were told that men 
who probably would not enter pulpits 
at all, enrolled themselves as divinity 
students, because the tuition is so 
much less, while they could pursue 
any branches taught in the University 
and had easy access to certain benefi- 
ciary funds. 

This feature, of course, to those of 
the alumni who are engaged in the 
work of the Unitarian ministry and 
who are chiefly interested in the 
school in so far as it furnishes recruits 
for that work, tends to lessen their 
interest and for a while may lead to 
misunderstandings. 

And yet it may be that this school 
has a lesson to teach the theological 
world of America—a lesson very much 
needed and which no _ theological 
school, except it were dedicated by a 
Channing, could teach. . Perhaps so, 
—only we are not quite far enough 
along yet in our devotion to or prac- 
tice of ‘‘scientific theology’’ to see — 
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how it will come out. Channing was 
undoubtedly Unitarian in his theol- 
ogy ; and he and his co-workers had 
no question, probably, that this free 
divinity school would furnish men for 
the Unitarian ministry. For him the 
free reason, whether interpreting the 
Scriptures or the conscience of man, 
or the world without, ran naturally 
and directly to the Unitarian conclu- 
sion. All that was necessary, there- 
fore, to the prevalence of Unitarian 
truth was to let light into the mind, 
to relieve the soul from the bondage 
of tradition, to emancipate men from 
ecclesiastical authority. 

The time has now come, however, 
when men who accept and teach 
‘‘ scientific theology ’’ go to orthodox 
churches, and are in no way inclined 
to take the Unitarian name. They 
use their reason, and suffer it to ques- 
tion and reject large portions of the 
Bible ; to find mythology in the Old 
Testament and in the New,—in short, 
to deny the Bible’s complete and in- 
fallible authority in matters of relli- 
gious belief; and yet, on grounds 
quite as much philosophical or senti- 
mental as Biblical or historical, they 
remain trinitarian in faith. Nothing 
in the new criticism alarms them or 
moves them. The date and author- 
ship or purity of the canoni¢al books, 
however decided, lies out of the plane 
of their conclusion. For them ‘ scien- 
tific theology’ or historical re- 
search may lead where it will. On 
stronger grounds, on a prior? princi- 
ples, they aecept some form of the 
trinitarian scheme, of the fall of man, 
and atonement by the blood of Christ. 
They can repeat all the creeds of 
Christendom, and in doing it rejoice 
that they are in fellowship with all 
the saints of the Christian ages. 

We were interested to go and hear 
one of the college preachers (as they 
are called) in his own church. He is 
one of the new school of Congrega- 
tionalists,—a sympathiser with An- 
dover. It was a lecture preparatory 
to the communion service. Much 
that he said on the subject of ‘‘ Christ 
the Good Shepherd and the Door’’ 
was comforting and excellent. Allu- 
sion was made to the aged sexton of 
the church, who now lay dying, after 
forty years of faithful service. This 
man was not a ‘‘member’”’ of the 
church. He had never made a ‘* pro- 
fession of faith.’’ Some of his family, 
I was told, are Unitarians, Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie said, ‘‘ No matter how good a 
man is, if he is not a Christian, it 
counts for nothing,’’ and the implica- 
tion was, that we can never know 
that a man is a Christian without a 
profession of faith. It was the old 
doctrine, that righteousness is but 
filthy rags, that moral faithfulness but 
perils the soul, that goodness goes for 
nothing, without declaration of faith 
in the saving blood of Christ. 

If it be true that historical criticism 
and scientific theology, and the free 
reason in our times, leave these ancient 
conceptions untouched, 7. ¢., if these 
doctrines of orthodoxy are impregna- 
able because eternally true, why then 
we have certainly done the best possi- 
ble thing in offering to young men a 
divinity school where on grounds of 
philosophy they are not unfitted to 
take charge of trinitarian pulpits. 
Still we can not help hoping that in 
spite of some predictions to the con- 
trary, there may be found a consider- 
able ‘‘remnant’’ in the Cambridge 
Divinity School, whose convictions are 
clear and positive enough to demand 
Unitarian pulpits; who shrink from 
that philosophical obscurantism which 
holds itself ready with mental reser- 
vations to say or sign any creed what- 
ever ; and finally who are earnest and 
self-sacrificing enough to trust them- 
selves to small constituencies in new 
fields, where the need of a reverent and 
rational religion was never so great or 
its outlook so promising as to-day. 

- We have no doubt tbat there is in 


store for the world something better 
than Unitarianism — better, that is, 
than any Unitarianism thus far real- 
ized. For ourselves, however, we do 
not find it under any form of ortho- 
doxy which we have examined. Even 
the most liberal forms are pervaded 
with that moral weakness or defi- 
ciency, which drove the sensitive con- 
science of Channing and Emerson into 
revolt. Any religious faith which 
can balance the profession of a creed 
against the good conduct of a life, 
saving the former and damning the 
latter can never win the world—or, if 
it did, it would be a world little worth 
saving. Any preaching which can 
conclude its lesson with the sentiment 
that it is ‘‘no matter how good any one 
is, if he is nota Christian, it counts 
for nothing,’’ announces the need of 
a Unitarian or some other theological 
school that places ethics in the fore- 
ground of faith. i. 


Something for ‘Summer and Sun- 
day Circles. 


One never buys Dana’s ‘‘ Book of 
Household Poetry’’ or Emerson’s 
‘* Parnassus ’’ for the little man or lit- 
tle woman just beginning to run 
around; we only buy a smad/ collec- 
tion of rhymes and songs for them. 
Nor does the Baby Church, the Sun- 
day Circle of twenty to fifty friends, 
need a large hymn-book with its six 
hundred hymns and two hundred 
tunes. A book one-half as large as 
that will answer all the wants of even 
the grown-up church,— answer them 
better, it may be, than the six and the 
two hundred. But there is no may be 
about the Baby Church, that certainly 
is better off with a //t/e book ata ///- 
tleprice. Are not fifty hymns enough ? 
If not, one hundred are. A dozen 
printed tunes may be too few, al- 
though they are about six more than 
our Puritan forefathers used; but a 
dozen will do, if the leader be pro- 
vided with a book of other common 
tunes to be followed by the ear. Are 
not eight or ten ‘‘ responsive services, ”’ 
each with its ‘‘ introductory readings’’ 
and its people’s ‘‘ prayers,’’ enough ? 

Just such a little hand-book as this 
suggests has been prepared at UNITY 
office. It is called ‘‘Hymns and Ser- 
vices for Sunday Circles,’’ and consists 
of three of our tracts bound together 
in one strongly covered pamphlet. 
There are about a hundred hymns in 
it; fifty such as are usually sung in 
our churches, set to eleven familiar 
tunes printed above them on the pages; 
and nearly fifty more, in which words 
of the liberal faith are set singing to 
popular ‘‘revival’’ airs. These airs 
are not printed; a copy of ‘‘Gospel 
Hymns’’ with the Moody and Sankey 
music will be needed at the piano. 
There are also sixteen responsive ser- 
vices in it, half of them with music 
for choral use, if singing instead of 
reading be preferred; and with the 
other half introductory readings and 
prayers are joined. Now, given the 
sermon, and there is the outfit com- 
plete for the little church! And to 
aid in finding the sermon a list of our 
tracts, classified by subjects, is added, 
so thatif one wishes a sermon on the 
Thought of God, on Immortality, on 
the Bible, on Jesus, on Prayer, on Sct- 
ence and Religion, on Unitarianism, 
on Home Life, on the Soul’s Secret 
Life, on half a hundred subjects, he 
has but to select his title, send his 
order to our office, and the sermon 
will come back ready for the Sunday. 
This book costs, mailed, but fifteen 
cents, or $1.50 for one dozen copies. 

Now, first, are there no Summer 
Circles, friends nested for the season 
by the sea-side or the hill-side, who 
want this little companion to help 
them to a chapel hour under the trees 
on summer Sunday mornings, or to 
an evening service of song in the hotel 
parlor? 

And are there no Sunday Circles, 
embryonic churches, that want just 


such a little helper, little friend of the 
Spirit, to guide them in their services 
until they reach the dignity of church- 
hood. 

And are there no isolated ones and 
twos in prairie towns and along east- 
ern hills and valleys, yearning for a 
service of the liberal faith, and won- 
dering if they can not call a few like- 
minded with themselves together in a 
parlor, to hold such services,—yearn- 
ing, wondering, and thinking ‘‘If we 
only had a little book to aid us!’’ 
Here it is: you can get thirty of them 
for a trifle, and it is all you need. 

And are there no Grove Meetings to 
be held this summer, no missionary 
meetings in the fall, no churches with 
evening services in winter, where you 
would like to try whether the liberal 
faith can sing itself to airs such as our 
evangelical friends are using all the 
time with wonderful effect? If any 
such there be, here at our office is a 
booklet for you. W. C. G. 

P. S.—In connection with the above 
notice the publication of two new 
tracts may be mentioned: ‘‘ What do 
Unitarians believe?’’ by John W. 
Chadwick (this as ‘‘ Short Tract,’’ No. 
28; price, 60 cents a hundred copies), 
and the ‘‘ Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence: Its work and Mission,’’ by Mrs. 
S. C. Ll. Jones, (this as ‘‘Unity Mission 
Tract,’’ No. 38; price 5 cents, or 25 
cents for ten). Mr. Chadwick is well 
known among us as a thinker of the 
broad school. Hisanswer to the ques- 
tion about Unitarians is a fair all- 
round summary (1) of the things a// 
Unitarians believe, (2) of those par- 
ticulars in which there is more or less 
divergence among us. The story of 
the Western Conference is written 
from the archives, which few or none 
have studied so carefully as Mrs. 
Jones. It outlines the whole history 
of the Conference since its birth in 
1852, but dwells specially on three 
crisis-moments in that history. The 
last is the so-called ‘‘Issue in the 
West,’’ and those interested to know 
what that is, and how it rose, will 
find it truly, though briefly, described 
here. 


Men and Things. 


A NUMBER of Des Moines (lowa) people 
have organized a colony for the purpose of 
founding a community on the lines of Bel- 
lamy’s ‘‘ Looking Backward.’’ It is under- 
stood that they will settle near Lake Charles, 
Louisiana. 


THAT the old-time theology is still not 
entirely a dead letter is shown in a recent 
discourse by Rev. Frank J. Brobst, of this 
city, who held that the cyclone on Lake 
Pepin was sent as a judgment against Sab- 
bath excursionists. 

‘‘MAMMA, what’s twins?’’ asked the 
smallest child. ‘‘ I know,’’ replied an older 
one, before the mother could answer. 
‘Twins is two babies just the same age, 
three babies are triplets, four are quadrupeds, 
and five are centipedes.”’ 


ACCORDING to the action of the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, the lay members are next fall to vote 
on the question whether women shall be eli- 
gibleas lay delegates to the electoral and gen- 
eral conference of the church. 


THE paper entitled ‘‘ The Western Unita- 
rian Conference: Its Work and Mission,” 
read by Mrs. S. C. Ll. Jones before the con- 
ference last May, is now published in ‘‘ Unity 
Mission ’’ series, No. 38, and on sale at this 
office. Single copies five cents; ten copies, 
twenty-five cents. 


WE learn from the city press that Mr. 
D. L. Shorey, well-known to UNITY readers, 
will retire from business, the practice of 
law, this summer. Our congratulations are 
due Mr. Shorey on the completion of a pro- 
fessional career as useful as it has been hon- 
orable ; but we are sure he is still to be 
counted among the world’s active workers. 


THE scheme for the re-nationalization of 
the Jews, laid out in Daniel Deronda, was 
perhaps not as chimerical as it appeared. 
Bishop Blyth of Jerusalem is authority for 
the statement that the number of Jews re- 
turning to the Holy Land isremarkable. In 
1841 there were only 8,000 in Palestine; in 
1883 the number was 23,000, and now there 
are 70,000. The return of the fertilizing 
rains, said to have been withheld since the 
Babylonish captivity, is taken as another 
sign of the revival of the Israelitish king- 
dom. 

A LARGE proportion of men recruited for 
the English navy during the past few years 
have been of the Wesleyan faith ; and being 


compelled to submit to the religious min- 
istrations of the Established Church, they 
have lately petitioned the government for 
the appointment of clergymen of their own 
denomination. 


CAMBRIDGE professors and graduates are 
supplying a good share of summer union 
servies in New England. Rev. A. L. Chaney, 
of Atlanta, and Rev. A. D. Mayo are also 
weekly summer preachers. 


PROFESSOR ELISHA GRAY, whose work 
has made for him a place all over the world 
only second to that of Edison, is perfecting 
an instrument called the telautograph, by 
which one may write here in Chicago a letter 
which may instantly be read in Europe in 
autograph, or by whicha banker may sign 
a check in New York while sitting in his 
Chicago office. 


REV. JOSEPH PARKER says that Robert 
Collyer may be a Unitarian, but that when 
he heard him ‘‘the blacksmith preacher’”’ 
was a Christian. It is doubtless in proof of 
the distinction that he goes on to say that 
‘‘his spirit is all love as his generous face is 
all sunshine ; he points towards heaven as if 
he had never heard of any other city made 
for the souls of men.’’ 


HARRIET HOSMER recently sailed from 
New York on her way to Rome, where she 
is soon to begin work on the statue of Queen 
Isabella, made for the association of that 
name, and to be placed on exhibition at the 
Columbian Fair in 1893. Miss Hosmer will 
also have on exhibition at that time her 
completed work of ‘‘ The Gates.’’ She is 
opposed to a separate exhibit for women, on 
the ground that true art knows no sex, and 
should be judged on its own merits and 
nothing else. 


IN the debate on the revision of the creed, 
a few months ago, Dr. Parkhurst of New 
York declared that he would tear in pieces 
his preacher’s gown before he would preach 
some of the doctrines as. stated in the West- 
minster confession. An exchange calls 
attention to the fact that burglars lately 
broke into the Madison Square church and 
stole that gown, leaving a copy of the creed 
behind them, and suggests Dr. Parkhurst 
tear that in pieces. 


‘**PICK AND SHOVEL EXPLORATIONS,’’ 
is the title of four lectures which Dr. Kerr, 
of Rockford, gave on successive Sunday 
evenings during the month of March to his 
church, the Christian Union, which have 
since been put in pamphlet form and can be 
obtained at the Waldo Bookstore, Rockford, 
Illinois. They contain a discussion of the 
Chaldean discoveries and their influence on 
the religious thought of the age. Dr. Kerr, 
during his visit to Europe last summer, 
spent considerable time in studying the tab. 
lets found in the London and Paris col- 
lections, and is, therefore, enabled to give 
the more vivid impression of these treasures. 


THE New England Magazine, which is 
getting to be an authority on such sub- 
jects, in an article on ‘ Our National Songs,”’ 
explains the origin of the term ‘‘ Brother 
Jonathan ’’ as derived from the colonial gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, Jonathan Trumbull. 
At a critical period during the revolutionary 
war, some one remarked that a certain mat- 
ter must be referred to ‘‘ Brother Jonathan,”’ 
alluding to Trumbull, and the name soon 
came to be applied to the nation at large. 
The origin of the term ‘‘Uncle Sam”’ is 
still more curious. Samuel Wilson, of New 
York, was a very popular character in those 
early days. Some boxes of provisions hav- 
ing been shipped to one Elbert Anderson, 
marked E. A.—-U. S., inquiry was made by 
an ignorant bystander as to the meaning of 
the last two letters, and some one jokingly 
replied, they must stand for Uncle Sam, a 
name afterward applied to the general gov- 
ernment. 


The following lines were read some time 
ago, by Dr. Thomas at the close of a baptis- 
mal service at the People’s Church. The 
senior editor of this paper, in his wander- 
ings among the hills of Wisconsin, came 
upon them treasured in a household belong- 
ings to the parish of the Isolated. He re- 
quested them for publication in the columns 
of UNITY, hoping they may find a place in 
the scrap-books of other believers in a genial 
religion and a hospitable universe. The 
lines were written by A. E. Lancaster. 


An unelected infant sighed out its little 
breath, 

And wandered through the darkness along 
the shores of death, 

Until the gates of heaven agleam with pear! 
it spied, 

And ran to them and clung there and would 
not be denied ; 

Though still from earth rose mutterings: 
** You can not enter in ; 

Depart into Gehenna, you child of wrath 
and sin.’’ 


At last the gates were opened ; a man with 
features mild 

Stooped down and raised the weeping and 
unelected child. 


| Immortal light thrilled softly down the ave- 


nues of bliss, 

As on the infant’s forehead the spirit placed 
a kiss. 

‘‘ Who are you, thus to hallow my unelected 
brow ?”’ 

‘* Dear child, my name was Calvin, but I see 
things better now.”’ 
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Dawn. 


There streaks the dawn’s first faint, gray tip ! 
But yet calm night doth hold 

Her cool, moist finger on the lip 
O’er-tremulous and bold ; 


For here’s the care-worn world asleep 
And ever needing rest ; 

How still all tired creatures keep 
On nature’s mother-breast ! 


So shall the anxious task that waits 
Until the day ’s begun, 
When mist from streamlet separates, 
Be more divinely done. 
—MARION LISLE. 


Belief in the Bible. 


One of the chief reasons why men 
do not believe the Bible to-day is a 
metaphysical or a scientific difficulty. 
Men do not believe the Bible because 
it speaks so unequivocally of God, 
freedom and immortality ; because it 
annihilates the world of sense, as it 
were, and maintains that spirit is at 
the heart and core of all existence. 
It is an extreme idealism that seems 
out of keeping with the metaphysical 
Unknowable and Unconscious of our 
philosophy, and the unit of force and 
of motion of our science. We are, to 
be sure, at this time marvelously 
unsettled in our ideas of these great 
problems. Is there a God? If so, is 
he personal? Is he the ruler of the 
universe, or 1s he the world-soul, or 
principle of life in the world? Has 
he power to help mankind and does 
he care one whit for their worship? 
These are questions that beset the 
nineteenth century intellect on every 
hand ; queries the Bible never raises, 
but it does assume a solution of them 
that to us often seems little less than 
folly. It asserts that in the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and the 
earth, without a single hint as to his 
method. Whereas with us the style 
is the man, the method is the God. 
The mere assertion of the fact, without 
defining either God or his method is 
meaningless. It solves no difficulty, 
it simply puts the problem further 
back, and we beg the whole question 
when we attempt to define the God 
who thus creates. If he creates he 
is omnipotent, and if he is omnipo- 
tent he can create. Here is the circu- 
lus vtttosus of the scholastics, and, 
confined to Bible philosophy, there is 
no way out. But the whole Bible- 
science and Bible-philosophy is built 
upon its God-idea. 

Uncertainty as to God at once leads 
to uncertainty as to freedom and im- 
mortality. If there is a personal God 
whose name is Love, the conscious 
immortality of the individual soul 
would seem to be comparatively cer- 
tain. But left to our philosophies 
with their Unconscious, their Unknow- 
able, their Absolute Spirit, or their 
blind will, we are at a loss to solve 
these questions with perfect satisfac- 
tion to ourselves. So, too, over 
against the signs of freedom in the 
individual soul, are the unmistakable 
habits of heredity and environment. 
Over against the laws of the continu- 
ity of force and the conservation of 
energy, are the manifest facts of ex- 
perience ; the grass withers, the flower 
fades, ‘‘ whether there be knowledge 
it shall vanish away.’’ Serious diffi- 
culties these are, very near and real 
and pressing. 

Yet, as for myself, in spite of these 
objections I am sure I make no mis- 
take when I say the Bible is to me 
the strongest evidence I have of these 
very truths,—God, freedom and im- 
mortalitv. There is much truth in 
the objections raised above. Spencer 
speaks of the Unknowable: I bow in 
reverent awe. Schopenhauer and 
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cept it as history and as literature. I | 
have ceased trying to defend it, and 
allow it to defend itself. 

If a college graduate were asked 
whether he believed the Greek philos- 
ophy, he would stare at his interlocu- 
tor in amazement. The question 
would be meaningless. How could 
a man believe the Greek philosophy ? 
Thales taught, ‘‘ From water every- 
thing arises, and into water every- 
thing returns.’’ Anaximander said 
this is not so, for the eternal, unlim- 
ited and unconditioned is the principle 
of things. Anaximenes said air was 
the original substance, while Emped- 
ocles taught that there were four orig- 
inal elements, and Parmenides said 
all things originated in pure, simple 
being. The Epicureans said the 
senses only give us knowledge of real- 
ity. The Stoics denied this and said 
the senses deceived us, while the 
knowledge of reality was the gift of 
the soul. The question, ‘‘Do you 
believe the Greek philosophy ?’’ is 
seen to be meaningless, but we do see 
a development in the Greek philoso- 
phy ; we see it gradually amassing 
more facts and claiming more atten- 
tion. We see that our own is an 
eulgma except as it is studied in its 
relation to that of Greece. The mod- 
ern scholar detects in the Bible just 
such ground for sifting as he finds in 
Greek philosophy. There are differ- 
ent parties in government, different 
views of worship expressed. It is im- 
possible to believe the Bible as a 
whole, because it contains these widely 
different ideals of life. But in this 
very boldness of individuality, in this 
very unevenness of spiritual penetra- 
tion, the close student detects the 
strongest evidences of the integrity of 
the book as a whole. 

The Bible is the best history in ex- 
istence of man’s wrestling with the 
profoundest problems that have ever 
rankled in the human breast. The 
tact that these questions then occurred, 
and that so helpful solutions were 
given to them, assures me that there 
is satisfaction somewhere. Thereisa 
demand for God, freedom and immor- 
tality. There isa law of supply and 
demand. I hesitate to say, ‘‘I be- 
lieve the Bible,’’ but I do believe zz 
the Bible. Properly understood and 
properly interpreted, it is still the 
most helpful of all books. It is so 
because of its history and its associa- 
tions. It is so because of the nine- 
teen Christian centuries, to solve 
whose enigma it is the key. Again, 
I believe in the Bible because it tells 
me of Jesus. A. B. CURTIS. 


One Reason For Religion. 


There is, however, another way in 
which we may speak of the usefulness 
of religion, a right and salutary way. 
Sometime ago I had a conversation 
with a young man who has been a 
warm and valued friend for many years. 
It so warmed my heart that I thought 
at the time I would bring it into the 
pulpit for you, as a bit culled right 
out of life, an experience laid directly 
at the door of my mind, and therefore, 
perhaps, fresh and useful for you. I 
had not talked with him much for 
many years (he was a friend of my 
youth), and, meantime, he had en- 
gaged ina large business, which had 
been successful. He was now at the 
head of a business house ample in its 
returns, more than abundantly rich in 
this world’s goods. But he came to 
me to ask some counsel, and also to 
make some proposals regarding read- 
ing for himself. He said tome: ‘‘My 


devotion to business, I have learned 
one thing of more advantage to me than 
all else that I have learned,and a dearer 


Hartmann speak of the Unconscious : 
I look at nature’s instinct life and re- 
joice. Hegel tells me of Absolute 

Spirit: I worship, and call it God. 
How then is the Bible so helpful a 
k. Because I have learned to ac- 


result of my experience than all the 
gains of property I have made; this it 
is, that unless I keep my hold firmly 
on the spiritual, by and by I shall 
iose my hold also on the material. 


friend, during these many years of close 


on the lowest basis that I can, not 
- tamer of the great beauty of 
thoughts, the elevation of spiritual 
ideas, the poetry and religion of life, 
but on its lowest plane, I mean that I 
can not be so good a business man if I 
attend not to the cultivation of myself 
in soul. This,’’ said he, ‘‘ has been 
borne in on me more and more as I 
have faced the danger of so being ab- 
sorbed in my business as to weaken 
my spiritual hold. Yes, I have been 
startled to find that unless I held hard 
to the heavens, I could not, in my daily 
work on the earth, be so successful, so 
wise, or so far planning. Now this,”’ 
he said to me, ‘‘is not the highest 
ground on which to put the usefulness 
or value of religion, of poetry, of the 
prophet’s dreams, the Psalmist’s vis- 
ions; nevertheless, it is a true ground, 
and for that reason alone, if for no 
other, I wish to keep to the source of 
spiritual life, and know the aids to 
maintain it.’’ 

This I think wise, noble, and salu- 
tary, well worthy to be called a reason 
for religion. Let us call it, as my 
friend did, one of the lower reasons; 
but whatever reason is valid is not to 
be despised. It is a great and happy 
thing to see that if indeed simple re- 
ligion be taken into the mind truly, 
purely, not as a salvation scheme, but 
as an inward elevation, inspiration, 
fervor, life must become wiser, grander 
in its sweep, the intelligence be broad- 
ened, man made more unselfish, busi- 
ness more truthful and noble, which 
meats more productive in all ways, es- 
pecially of happiness, politics no longer 
greedy and scandalous, and men no 
longer sellers of strong drink to de- 
grade and ruin others for gain. Jn- 
deed, we shall see gentleness, happi- 
ness and peace on the earth when this 
religion dwells with us, nor men any 
longer brutal to women, nor women 
harsh to men, and home the abode of 
kindly offices and affectionate consid- 
eration. If thus true religion make 
all life better and nobler, truly I say it 
is an honest reason why religion should 
be, why we should cleave to it, and 
why this church should be builded.’’— 
From a discourse on ‘‘ Why Any Re- 
ligion ?”’ by Rev. J. V. Blake. 


Internationalism. 


Nineteen hundred years ago, there 
was promulgated the doctrine of in- 
ternationalism. The times were not 
then ripe for this message of brother- 
hood, and he who spoke it paid the 
penalty of his teachings by death on 
the cross. But the present economic 
conditions, like an all-powerful and 
persuasive missionary, are preparing 
the world for a realization of that 
gospel. Nations are learning the 
truth forced on them by depression 
in trade, by poverty, by grim famine, 
by strikes, riots and death, that all are 
dependent one upon another, and the 
welfare of each is the concern of all. 
The lesson is not easily learned. 

This last quarter of the nineteenth 
century is a period of the world com- 
parable to none since the ushering in 
of the Christian era. It is an epoch 
period introduced by a vast number of 
industrial changes, for which no one 
man, no one state, or no one empire is 
accountable. These industrial changes 
are breaking up old methods of doing 
work, old methods of thought, natural 
barriers, customs and prejudices ; in 
a word, the world is passing from a 
national condition of things to an in- 
ternational one, and in the change 
many homes are ruined and thousands 
of people are grievously suffering from 
no word or fault of theirown. *. * 
* * * ‘The church must help break 
down national prejudices. It must 
lift its voice against all false distinc- 
tions of rank and caste. It must em- 
phasize the brotherhood -of man, the 
need of forbearance and love one to 
the other. 

It must be more practical and 


I mean,’’ he said, ‘‘ putting it now 


throw itself into the busy life around 


it. It is here that the economic 
changes going on throughout the 
world are most keenly felt in America, 
and a constant readjustment of condi- 
tion is constantly arising. The church 
must put itself in line with the tenden- 
cy of the times and lead the thought and 
mind of the community up to a reali- 
zation that man does not live by 
bread alone. The speech on social 
subjects is what the age demands. 
—Thomas Van Ness. 


Gorrespondente. 


EDITOR OF Unity:—lIn the interest- 
ing article on ‘‘The Philosophy of 
‘~volution’’ in Unity of July roth, 
are some statements on which I would 
like to offer a few remarks. The 
writer says that Berkeley ‘‘ proved 
that we can not know the objective 
reality.’’ But Berkeley denied that 
there is a material objective reality to 
be known, only spirits and their func- 
tions exist. 7Zhey are the known ob- 
jective reality. He thus held that we 
do know reality, and, he says, reality 
is spiritual, not material. 

The article also represents Hegel as 
accepting the doctrine of an unknow- 
able reality. Surely there is a mis- 
take here. Hegel is always the an- 
tagonist of such a doctrine; so far 
from admitting the existence of an 
unknowable ‘‘thing in itself ’’—his 
whole force is given: to showing that 
such ‘‘things’’ are baseless abstrac- 
tions and not realities; he would say 
we know they do not exist. Hegel’s 
doctrine is that a// reality is knowable, 
and that ‘‘unknowable reality’’ is 
another name for absurdity and con- 
tradiction. The reasoning by which 
he supports this position has never 
been seriously considered, but only 
caricatured by the popular philosophy 
of the day, and Hegel himself is largely 
to blame for this. But the substance 
of itis irrefutable and must be mas- 
tered by any one that would under- 
stand the fundamental problems of 
thought. 

While it is true that modern phi- 
losophy has largely accepted and so 
been crippled by agnostic idealism, 
yet Mrs. McMahan seems rather to 
overstate the degree of its acceptance. 
It is only in the more popular levels 
of thought that it is ‘‘so long since 
any voice’’ has questioned the doc- 
trine. With the more scholarly 
metaphysicians, even of our day, it 
isotherwise. The two Cairds, Green, 
Stirling, Laurie, Ferrier, Seth, and 
Fraser in Britain, Morris, Watson, 
Everett and many more in Amer- 
ica, are among those who have op- 
posed the doctrine and shown its irra- 
tionality. 

But UNITy is not a metaphysical 
journal, and its space is valuable. 
So I stop. Yours truly, 

July 18, 1890. F. G. 


oe 


From The Fatherland. 


The following quaint and interesting com- 
munication reaches us from distant Ger- 
many.—ED. 

At the same time with these lines I 
will send a letter to Chicago to the ad- 
dress you indicate, for, indeed, it has 
become a necessity with me to look 
through Unity every week. The 
spirit which breathes through this 
sheet is, in much, sympathetic to me. 
I also am of the opinion that religion 
must bind men to each other much 
more than it ever yet has done; 
and that the religious sense finds little 
or no nourishment in just that which 
each different confession sets forth as 
its characteristi¢ symbol and sacred 
possession, separating it from others. 
May the time come when over the 
ocean and across the barriers of the 
custom-house men can reach friendly 
hands, conscious of bearing ome faith 
in their hearts, and living out one 
love. Pastor G. 
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Shunch Yoox Pulpit. 


Salvation. 


REV. JOHN R. BFFINGER. 


What must I do to be saved ?—Acts 16: 30. 


Truly my soul waiteth upon God: from him 
cometh my salvation.—Psa. 62: 1. 


One evening, walking on the streets 
of Omaha, my attention was arrested 
by an approaching crowd, with ban- 
ner and drum; and as I drew nearer, 
I heard the ringing voice of a young 
woman who, at the head of a proces- 
sion, in accents rather cheerful, if she 
meant what she said, was declaring, 
‘* He that believeth shall be everlast- 
ingly saved, and he that believeth 
not shall be everlastingly lost.’’ What 
did she mean by ‘‘saved’’ and what 
by ‘‘lost’’ ? By ‘‘saved’’ she meant 
saved from the wrath of an angry God, 
saved from hell in a future life, trans- 
lated to unending happiness. By 
‘‘lost’’ she meant lost to all happi- 
ness, to the companionship of the 
good and pure, to all opportunity and 
incentive to improvement for ever and 
ever. And this destiny for weal or 
woe all to turn on your acceptance or 
rejection of a creed, of a certain form 
of faith! To say ‘‘I believe,’’ is sal- 
vation ; to say ‘‘I do not or can not 
believe,’’ is damnation ! 

Salvation in this sense has become 
a trite word in the vocabulary of the 
church and, with its meaning nar- 
rowed toso small a point, the tendency 
in many minds is to drop it altogether 
as an outworn term wholly inadequate 
to express the larger thought of our 
time. 

And yet, among those who are dis- 
posed to minimize post-mortem dan- 
gers, the thought of salvation still 
abides in spite of changing creed and 
waning symbol. It is not alone the 
Salvation Army that emphasizes the 
need of salvation, but men of the most 
radical opinions are found using the 
same language, and that too witha 
deeper realization of its significance. 
Said a speaker before the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society of Chicago one Sunday: 
‘There is just as much need as ever 
to save souls. The same problem is 
upon us that lay upon Jesus Christ 
and Martin Luther.’’ What obliga- 
tion is it which we find resting equally 
upon orthodox believer and rational 
thinker? What is the fact underlying 
the utterances and efforts of those who 
stand at such opposite poles of thought 
and method ? 

Plainly there is a common faith that 
the best life of man is in jeopardy, 
and that if we would save it, some 
means should be used to protect and 
nurture it: Wedo not know why it 
is that weeds grow spontaneously in 
the farmer’s fields, while the harvest 
can only come through labor and care ; 
why the rare flowers that we plant in 
our gardens will die, and finest fruits 
deteriorate unless we cultivate them 
with assiduous hand; or why the 
process of decay is so rapid and the 
process of growth so slow. But the 
fact is familiar. And it is no less 
true in the spiritual than in the phys- 
ical world. All things high and 
beautiful and precious will slip away 
from us surely, if almost impercepti- 
bly, unless we guard them with vigi- 
lance and keep them growing from 
more to more. 

The gifts of music and art, in which 
some minds are pre-eminent, can only 
be saved and reach their full develop- 
ment through culture. The divine 
gift of the child Jenny Lind, was 
saved to the world by the accident of 
some passer-by hearing her wonderful 
voice as she sang to her kitten on the 
doorstep. The pure heart, the en- 
lightened mind, the sensitive con- 
science are the product of nurture, the 
slow gain of culture and experience. 
It is these things, precious beyond 
computation, that society needs; needs 
in the home, in the church, in the 
state. And it is for this that religion 


is striving under all its varying forms 
and names. 

The thought of saving the soul 
from future agony is but the form in 
which undeveloped minds have pic- 
tured its peril. The prayer for salva- 
tion from a tangible danger grows out 
of a dim apprehension of the real 
spiritual need. The moving story or 
the doom of the majority is but the 
great allegory by which the mind is 
roused from its repose in the things ot 
sense and drawn upward to the con- 
templation of eternal realities. It is 
the spiritual tragedy whereby the emo- 
tions of fear, love, gratitude, faith are 
aroused and enlisted on behalf of the 
spiritual nature. 

But to-day, to most of us, the old 
allegory no longer corresponds to our 
thought of the soul’s relation to the 
universe. We are not concerned 
about saving “it from the wrath of God, 
but about saving it from the things that 
deteriorate and debase, about lifting 
it into larger power and nobler life. 
The great thing we need is /7/e, more 
life! ‘‘I am come,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘that 
ye might have life, that ye might have 
it more abundantly.’’ That is our need, 
and that the world must have to save 
it; not more strength of limb and power 
of digestion—good as they are—but 
more soul-life, more intelligence, more 
love, more courage, more sincerity, 
more desire after the beauty of holli- 
ness, more hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. 

The methods of this salvation must 
be such as correspond with the recog- 
nized need. The actual wounds and 
bruises must be healed. The weak- 
ness must be re-inforced with strength, 
the ignorance enlightened, the folly 
made wise. And there is no short-cut 
to all this; no infallible prescription or 
panacea by which all thiscan be done. 
It can be nothing less than the un- 
sealing of a fountain of health within; 
nothing poorer and cheaper than put- 
ting us into touch with the divine law 
of life, filling our idly-flapping sails 
with the divine breath of the spirit. 
It is true indeed that God saves the 
world after a way of his own. Greater 
than all, deeper and higher than all 
thoughts and purposes of men is the 
great Power which enfolds and in- 
spires all noble effort, all high thought 
and endeavor. It is that which lifts 
the world year by year, and age by 
age, out of ignorance and grossness 
and ugliness, and sets it evermore on 
nobler heights of wisdom andstrength. 
We are beset behind and before by 
this Power. But alas! how little we 
seem to heed it. We see the world 
new-made each day in freshness and 
glory. The sun comes up in majesty 
and sends its vitalizing beams across 
ninety-five millions of miles to our 
earth. The breezes blow, the waters 
roll, our little world swings on its airy 
Way in space, companion of unnum- 
bered suns and stars. In the midst of 
so magnificent a spectacle, we make 
our toilet, eat our breakfast and go to 
market, build our houses and open our 
shops with scarcely a lift of the head, 
scarcely a glance at the miracle which 
is worked each day before our eyes. 

We speak and think of God as afar 
off; as if it were not His glory that each 
moment floods our lives, working with 
us and for us, fixing for us the very 
conditions on which we build all our 
material prosperity. We go about 
with our burdens of care and worry, 
unmindful of the mighty laws and 
forces that surround us, that build up 
our bodies and put power into our 
hands. And it is in some such fash- 
ion that we go about that service 
which we call religious. 

In spite of our hymns and prayers 
we hardly believe that we are in the 
immediate presence of divine realities. 
Star-like souls, beaming with love and 
goodness, shine in our skies; the 
splendor of moral achievement illumi- 
nates the world, and down deep be- 
neath our selfishness and coldness a 


sympathetic chord binds all hearts to- 
gether. When we stop to think of it 
we see God is really here, shining 
through these human eyes, working 
through these human hands, speaking 
the message that stirs the soul to new 
moral power and activity, sometimes 
in one voice and sometimes in another. 
To one it is the voice of the whirl- 
wind; to another, the still small voice 
in the innermost recesses of the heart. 
To one this message comes through 
the beauty of the world, to another it 
is through the sorrow and sadness of 
life. 

The great Power that has been in 
the world from the beginning, inform- 
ing and unfolding all things from the 
tiniest cell to the heart and mind of 
man, is with us still. ‘The Power that 
pushes up the crocus in the spring, 
pushes up new shoots of thought and 
feeling in the human soul to-day. 
And whatever our calculations for fu- 
ture progress, this incalculable force 
must be taken into account. But 
aside from this mighty Power which 
has been acting slowly and irresistibly 
through untold ages, and which we 
only recognize by comparing one age 
with another and observing how the 
tide of civilization and of spiritual 
life rises from century to century, there 
are two great agencies which we can 
directly trace and assist in promoting 
the salvation of the world. 

One of these is inspiration. The 
other is education. Wherever you 
find an inspirer, there you find a sa- 
viour. The power of Jesus was the 
power of inspiration. More than any- 
thing he said was the fervid soul with- 
in him, which gave such force and 
sweetness to his words that they fell 
like music on the ear and breathed 
new strength into human wills, new 
hope into human hearts. Socrates 
and Paul, Luther and Savonarola, the 
Wesleys, Channing and Parker and 
Emerson—what inspirers are they all ! 
Come into heart-acquaintance with 
such as these, and quickly the fogs 
and mists in which we grope lift and 
let in the sunlight of love and faith. 

The power of. inspiration is wonder- 
fully illustrated in our day in the in- 
fluence of Emerson. With never a 
scrap of church dogma he lives in 
thousands of hearts as the stimulus of 
high moral purpose and the nurse of 
noble individuality. A few years ago 
a young man whom I met in the corri- 
dors of a crowded hotel took me aside 
and drawing from his pocket a little vol- 
ume of Emerson, said to me very seri- 
ously, ‘“This is more to me than all the 
preaching I hear.’’ And many hearts 
can re-echo the saying. Emerson 
is the light on many a dark pathway, 
the strength of many a troubled heart, 
the inspiration of aspiring souls in 
every church, in every land; even 
among the poor, sorrow-laden Siberian 
exiles, George Kennan found hearts 
that loved Emerson and treasured his 
words, as opening to their narrow and 
bounded lives windows into the infinite. 
And thus it is the world is lifted by the 
electric power of souls. You will find 
centers of such power scattered all 
through the land. In house and 
counting-room and office and church, 
wherever there is a soul warm with 
love and truth and earnestness, there 
is an inlet of God, a nill of saving 
power. ‘‘ Do you indeed care for me ?’’ 
said a poor, abject woman behind the 
bars of a police station to a gentle 
lady who stood there speaking to her 
words of encouragement and sym- 
pathy. ‘‘Do you indeed care for me ? 
Then may be God cares, and I’ll try 
again.’’ 

Whoever strives to throw protection 
around the weak, to secure justice for 
the oppressed, to inspire confidence 
and self-respect, to find room and op- 
portunity for the soul, is truly a sa- 
viour of his fellows. The Salvation 
Army must take in the Kindergarten, 
the Creche, the Toynbee Hall in Lon- 
don, and our new Toynbee Hall in 
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Chicago, born out of the moral earnest- 
ness and tender humanity of womanly 
hearts. It must take in the great 
milling establishment of Minneapolis, 
which has for the fourth time shared 
$40,000 of its profits with the em- 
ployés, addressing to them suck words 
of confidence and encouragement and 
moral appeal as were worth even more 
than the profits shared. ‘‘ Fellow- 
workmen, try and realize how much 
depends on your integrity and faith- 
fulness.’’ When to the music of such 
words as these, the great mills grind 
out the flour, they give us a brand 
that makes Communion bread white 
and sweet for every toiler within their 
walls. 

We shall find the true salvation of 
the world flowing through existing 
lines of trade and channels of business 
and the ordinary relations of life. The 
task of saving the world is put into 
the hands of every one of us. If we 
are only good enough, faithful enough, 
brave and pure enough, other souls 
will catch the inspiration and so the 
ferment of new life and love will 
spread. The lot of thousands of abject 
souls to-day is just what it is, because 
being weak in themselves they have 
not been brought into contact with 
sources of high inspiration. Many 
boys and girls are to-day drifting into 
downward ways, who, under the 
awakening power of some stronger 
life that could bear to them, in some 
tangible way, the currents of divine 
love and spiritual energy, might be 
bravely breasting the tide and strug- 
gling upward into the higher life. 
Shall we not then count it the part of 
selfishness and inhumanity to burden 
the weak with our evil examples, to 
lay upon the young the weight of vic- 
ious habits which we might avoid, to 
pollute the blood of coniing genera- 
tions with the poison of vitiated tastes 
and appetites, to hinder the faltering 
right by our neglect and want of sym- 
pathy! Let us pray for the eyes to 
see and the hearts to feel the needs of 
those about us,to be the cup of strength 
to other souls, the power of cheer and 
help and blessing, the inspiration to 
all that is high and pure. 

I have spoken of education as a sav- 
ing force. This is a slow but sure pro- 
cess of salvation. The professional 
evangelist gets in a hurry to bring in 
his sheaves, and reckons his hundreds 
saved ina few days’ time. He makes 
up his account of the redeemed at each 
day’s close. But God seems in no 
such hurry. He takes uncounted 
millions of years to make a world, and 
millions more to make even the begin- 
ning of aman. (And after all this time, 
we are, most of us, only beginnings. ) 
The beautiful and precious things of 
the world and of life do not spring 
up perfect in a day. The scarlet globe 
of the strawberry is the slow-grown 
child of a single tasteless cell. The 
ancestry of the flower that delights us 
with its beauty and perfume runs back 
to a weed. The rosy fruit on a thou- 
sand trees is the ripe result of long 
culture and experiment. Slowly the 
possibilities of use and beauty and joy 
have been seized upon and saved ; res- 
cued out of formless elements, and 
passed on to us to enrich and gladden 
our world. 

The better life of our day, as com- 
pared with past generations, has been 
aslow growth. It is really the edu- 
cation of living, of experience, that 1s 
getting the world forward on the line 
of progress. Itis as if God said to us, 
‘* Now you have tried this way of liv- 
ing long enough, let us see if there 
is not a better way; let us see if free 
government is not betterthan tyranny, 
if liberty of conscience is not better 
than the supremacy of church oF 
spiritual hierarchy. Let us see if 
personal freedom for every humblest 
toiler is not bétter than slavery.” 
And so the great upheavals come, the 
world learns its lesson; and new forces 


blossom out in human nature, new 
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activities of intellect and soul brighter 
and beautify and ennoble existence. 

To-day salvation is proceeding on 
the same divine method, is working on 
the same long lines of education and 
development. We are seeing that to 
save the world for a future time we 
must save the children of the present 
time, that the most effective way to 
reform a generation is to begin with 
its grandfathers and grandmothers. 
And there is no encouragement to 
idleness here. These methods are 
not easy methods. They have to 
fight their way to general acceptance, 
and this is often a hard battle, in which 
the true and the right seem sometimes 
to suffer defeat. It is much easier to 
run a revival meeting for three months, 
and there is more pleasing excitement 
about it to the multitude, than to 
support a kindergarten the year round. 
It is harder to take the boys and girls 
from the slums and teach them to do 
something that shall develop the skill 
of their fingers and the intelligence of 
their minds, and that moral power 
which comes of being able to do some- 
thing well, than it is to distribute 
tracts and sing hymns. And yet the 
brave, consecrated women who aré the 
pioneers in this harder work, who are 
carrying it forward at great personal 
cost and sacrifice, who are gathering 
the children into free kindergartens 
and schools of industry and preparing 
them to live lives of honesty and 
purity and diligence are heralds of 
salvation to the world. They are do- 
ing a saving work of education which 
will not need to be done over again, 
because it is not something put on 
from the outside but a development 
from within. It is a feeding of the 
soul-hunger which shall by-and-by 
bring forth a generation in which 
every man has power to help himself, 
and the dead weight of pauperism and 
crime will be lifted from the shoulders 
of society. 

We can not be saved alone. ‘There 
is no salvation in isolation. The as- 
cetic who hopes to save his soul by 
going away to live ina cell and _be- 
seeching Heaven continually, and the 
high-born lady who wraps herself in 
a mantle of exclusiveness and indulges 
her fine sentiments in the shelter of 
her silken tapestries, are alike wide of 
the mark. The best of us are not 
quite saved—so long as there is an 
unsaved class in the community. 

The Indians on our western border 
and the masses of uneducated blacks 
and the hoodlums in our cities, will be 
a standing menace to our civilization 
until they are permeated through and 
through with the forces of education ; 
until they are put on the upward path, 
by the efforts of the stronger and wiser 
and richer. ‘The schools for Indians 
and negroes, the movements for indus- 
trial education are fighting their slow 
Way to recognition; but the future 
will prove them to be great centers of 
Saving influence for which nothing 
else can be substituted." Who can es- 
timate the saving power of the Tus- 
kegee School of Alabama, for colored 
people? Its seven hundred pupils 
brought from every county in the 
State will, as they go forth, represent 
a force of progress and improvement 
past all computation. 

On the hearts of many Christian 
men and women the burden of heath- 
endom lies heavy. ‘‘ The heathen 
Must be saved’’ is theircry. ‘‘ Shall 
We, safe in the possession of the only 
truth whereby man can be saved, fold 
our hands in idleness and indifference, 
While precious souls are every moment 
Sinking into everlasting destruction ?’’ 

You know what sacrifices men and 
women make, what treasure is poured 
Out in response to such appeals. You 
know what suffering and what death 
Such messengers of religion have en- 
dured thatthey might fulfill their duty 
to the wandering sheep. They have 

he impression, first, that a direful 

om is impending over these chil- 


dren of God in the future life, and 
next, that it is something which they 
are to persuade them to believe which 
is going to save them. And, perhaps, 
some of us have smiled our skeptical 
smile at what we thought the foolish- 
ness and futility of much of the mis- 
sionary effort which is so zealously 
put forth. We have said that the 
heathen were the children of the same 
Father as ourselves and in no danger 
of endless suffering at his hands. 
But in our skepticism, we have been 
almost as narrow as our brethren in 
their faith in their special soul-saving 
panacea. We too have fixed our 
eyes exclusively on the theology which 
they expected to teach the heathen, 
and have not seen that it is the con- 
tact of man with man that is the real 
saving power. The heathen indeed 
are in no danger from the wrath of 
God in the future life. Their need of 
salvation lies in something far other 
than that. They need salvation from 
superstition and ignorance and vice. 
It is education, the establishment of 
centers of civilization, the contact with 
western thought and western charac- 
ter that is to do the great work for 
India and China and Africa. And so 
with this thought, we can see that our 
brethren are building wiser than they 
knew, wiser than we give them credit 
for, until our eyes are opened to see 
where the substantial merit of their 
work lay. 

Beside the great world-movements 
of saving force, which I have called 
inspiration and education, how small 
seem the schemes of theology and the 
exactions of the priest ! 

In that larger conception of the 
needs of the soul, in that grander 
salvation for which the world prepares, 
the narrow theories of the past will 
be overlived and forgotten. We set 
up our little defenses of word and 
statement to save our own souls and 
distinguish us from somebody else, 
but by-and-by a rising flood of 
knowledge, of insight, of faith sweeps 
them away, and we behold ourselves 
not as enlisted in contending armies, 
but as bound in bonds of brotherhood 
with all men, striving after the same 
truth, running for the same goal. We 
are all helping to save the world,— 
Catholics, Protestants, Unitarians, 
Ethical Culturists, all_—and we may 
as well set it down that the world is 
not going to be saved after any one 
of our plans. Itis going to take us 
all together. And it is not the spe- 
cific thing that we teach and insist 
upon in our creeds and statements 
that willsave the world, but the spirit 
of love and loyalty to truth and con- 
viction in which we work. In so far 
as our spirit is at one with the divine 
thought and purpose, it goes to swell 
the great tide of salvation that bears 
us onward. 

Let the Catholic work on as Catho- 
lic, the Methodist as Methodist, and 
the Unitarian as Unitarian, if so be 
that they must, doing their very best, 
calling to their aid every improved 
method, every enlarging influence, 
striking their sturdiest blows at wrong 
and error, and as sure as there is a 
living truth, we shall all come together 
at last on the broad plane of righteous- 
ness and love. But let us never for a 
moment suppose that our plans for 
saving the world are a finality and set 
up our little shibboleths which men 
must pronounce or be to us azathema 
maranatha. ‘The world is being saved 
in a thousand ways, whether by our 
help or in spite of us. Just as some- 
where and somehow the gases are 
mixed that make our atmosphere, that 
bring life and health to our bodies, 
so spiritual influences sweep through 
the world to renew and unfold the 
souls of men. The great upward im 
pulses of mankind—must we not think 
of them as the inspirations of the 
power in which we live! The feeling 
that every child, black and white, 
rich and poor, must alike have the 


benefits of education, must have his 


mind enlarged, his feet steadied and 
his hands made strong by the power 
of knowledge; and the feeling of duty 
which men are growing to have to- 
ward the weakest, most helpless, most 
barbarous classes of the community 
shed light on the pathway of salvation. 
The widespread effort to free men 
from the chains of appetite and pas- 
sion, the general dissatisfaction with 
our present social order, the growing 
desire and determination to equalize 
the privileges and opportunities of 
men, and all the rumblings of dis- 
content among the toiling multitudes 
of our people, are the breathings of a 
Power which, ‘‘ without haste and 
without rest,’’ forever lifts man to the 
high estate for which he was intended, 
and prepares for us the new and higher 
order of life which is destined to suc- 
ceed the present. 

I suppose every earnest worker has 
his seasons of discouragement, when 
he feels the lack of recognition, when 
the cause which commands the loyalty 
of his heart seems at a standstill, when 
the majority of the people he knows 
seem to be opposing him rather than 
helping him,and his own feeble strokes 
seem all inadequate to the demands 
upon him. But the truth is, he is be- 
ing helped more than he knows. Sin- 
cere hearts under other names are 
helping to fight his battles. The 
trend of things is with him, and his 
work goes on while he sleeps. And 
all that is demanded of him is faithful- 
ness to the light that is given him. 
When Wendell Phillips, in one of his 
addresses, was arraigning society for 
its manifest wrongs, some one in his 
audience asked, ‘‘ Well, how are you 
going to helpit?’? He answered with 
characteristic readiness, ‘‘ Inthe same 
way that Christianity mounted the 
throne of the Czesars ; by telling the 
truth that is given me to see, and not 
only the half of it!’’ Phillips went on 
telling his truth, and the high powers 
wrought with him until salvation 
came, not only to the poor slave in 
his ignorance. and misery, but to the 
rich master in his indolence and lux- 
ury. 

And so all sincere words and work 
tend to that which we may call salva- 
tion. They all go to swell the volume 
of power for good. Everywhere peo- 
ple of every name, often in spite of their 
creeds, are learning to deal more direct- 
ly with the needs of the hour. The 
ignorant are being educated, the sick 
healed, the sorrowing comforted, the 
weak sustained. The rich are being 
brought into sympathy with the poor, 
the cultured with the .uncultured, the 
strong with the weak. 

But I would not have you think 
that this is being done on any such 
great scale that we can, any of us, sit 
down with content and fancy that 
things are going well enough without 
our help. 

There is not one of us that can be 
spared, not one of us that can be ex- 
cused. The battle of right against 
wrong, of purity against impurity, of 
love against lust, of the soul against 
appetite, needs every hand and every 
heart. It must be fought out right 
where we stand. It must begin in our 
own breasts. 


She Siudy Gable. 


John Jay. American Statesmen Series. 
By George Pellew. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

The excellence of this series of popu- 
lar biographies of great Americans is 
freshly attested with the issue of each 
new volume. Mr. Pellew’s work is 
based on the two volumes of the ‘‘ Life 
and Letters of John Jay’’ by his son 
Judge William Jay. Some new ma- 
terial has been gleaned from the bio- 
graphies of some of Jay’s great con- 
temporaries, as Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison, etc.; that of most import- 


in the French archives, confirming 
Jay’s opinions of France during the 
peace negotiations of 1782, opinions 
that Sparks, and Bancroft as well, had 
declared unfounded. The student of 
early American history, especially of 
the period of the formation of the 
Constitution, will find Mr. Pellew’s 
book a valuable and interesting aid in 
his researches. 


Eleusts. A Poem. Chicago: Privately 
Printed. 

It is seldom indeed that a volume 
of anonymous verse is of so high and 
pleasing a quality asthis. The writer 
of Eleusis does not even permit him- 
self a shadowy xom-de-plume, and the 
words ‘‘ Privately Printed ’’ complete 
the successful achievement of his de- 
termined privacy. The poem is writ- 
ten in the measure of Tennyson's ‘‘ In 
Memoriam,’’ and is a metrical dis- 
course, adapted to modern thought, on 
life, its general worth and outcome. 
Its sentiment and the tender monotony 
of its melancholy rhythm remind us 
of Omar Khayyam. The author of 
Eleusis sees the world through sorrow- 
laden eyes, and is, in a word, a mild 
and dreamy pessimist. But, barring 
the prevailing sadness of his note, his 
verse has a tender beauty and purity 
of sentiment, clothed in a-carefully- 
wrought poetic framework, that show 
him a poet of taste, refinement and 
skill. We find here none, or few, of 
the effervescences of youth, and noth- 
ing crude or slipshod in workmanship. 
All is finished, reflective and mature. 


Best Elizabethean Plays. Edited by Wil- 
liam Roscoe Thayer. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


We have here an admirable selec- 
tion of plays from Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries, prepared for school and 
university use, and prefaced with an 
excellent introduction by the editor. 
The collection numbers five plays, 
Marlowe’s ‘‘Jew of Malta,’’ Jonson's 
‘‘Alchemist,’’ ‘‘Philaster,’’ by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. ‘‘The Two Noble 
Kinsmen,’’ by Fletcher and Shakes- 
peare, and ‘“The Duchess of Malfi,’’ by 
Webster. The selections are made 
with direct reference to the needs of the 
Shakesperian student, the aim of the 
work being to enable the student to 
become imbued with the literary at- 
mosphere in which the author of Ham- 
let wrote, to give him a chance ‘‘ to 
taste the quality of Shakespeare’s 
rivals.’’ This accounts for the selec- 
tion of ‘‘ The Jew of Malta’’ as Mar- 
lowe’s representative work, instead of 
‘Doctor Faustus,’’ the former closely 
resembling ‘“The Merchant of Venice’’ 
in its chief character, and in many inci- 
dents of the play. The editor has 
made his selections with a view to their 
use by the young, and has therefore 
avoided the coarser works to be found 
among these writers, and has pruned 
and expurgated the selections here 
printed. We can heartily commend 
this work to the instructérs of youth, 
and to the general student. 


In a Club Corner. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
York. 


This dainty volume from the River- 
side Press, Cambridge, is in the form 
of a ‘‘ monologue of aman who might 
have been sociable.’’ From his ‘‘Club 
Corner’’ he discources on a variety of 
topics, literary and otherwise, show- 
ing an intimate acquaintance with the 
sayings and doings of the distinguished 
men and women of the world. He in- 
troduces the reader to most delightful 
society in a charming way and gives 
an endless fund of anecdote, so tersely 
and graphically told, that one goes on 
with unwearied attention to the end 
of the 327 pages. ‘The heads and sub 
divisions of chapters are give on the 
margin of the page, making the vol- 
ume easy of reference and convenient 
as a hand-book of conversation. It is 


By A. P. Russell. 
Boston and New 


ance being gathered from certain papers 


a cheerful, chatty, and withal a wise 
| companion for a weary hour. 
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Bates from the Kisld. 


Humboldt, Iowa.A reception to Rev. 
Marion Murdock was held on Wednesday 
evening, 23d inst., at the capacious and hos- 
| pay home of Dr. Ira L. Welch, one of 

er parishioners. The friends of the church 
and her loved and revered minister to the 
number of two hundred or more, were pres- 
ent to pay their parting respects to her who 
has served us so faithfully and to whom we 
have become so strongly attached, in the 
five years of her pastorate. During her 
service with us the society has entirely 
liquidated the debt which was upon the 
church when she came, and formally ad- 
mitted thirty new members, besides acquiring 
many followers, helpers and sympathizers 
who have not formally united. Her pastorate 
has been without break a season of pros- 
perity and growth which time will not efface 
orimpair. The history of the period was 
somewhat reviewed at this reception in short 
addresses and songs and poetical selections 
appropriate to the occasion rendered. The 
many kind things said and the feeling with 
which they were uttered and listened to, 
evidenced unmistakably the deeply affec- 
tionate and reverent feeling which prevails 
throughout the town for the noble-souled 
woman the occasion honored. By way of 

rovision for the future, the secretary of the 
oard of trustees read a letter from Rev. 
Thomas P. Byrnes, late of Geneva, III., 
accepting the enthusiastic call which had 
been extended him upon receipt of Miss 
Murdock’s resignation. Mr. Byrnes will 
begin the work here the first Sunday of 
September. G. 


Boston.— Rev. Phillips Brooks has just fin- 
ished his season’s church work and has gone 
to Europe fora short vacation. His extra lect- 
ures in his church andin the Trinity church, 
New York, during last winter added heavily 
to the weight of his usual work. Hischurch 
and vestry are kept open every day of the 
year either for religious services or for char- 
ity work. 

Rey. O. B. Frothingham’s new volume, 
‘‘Boston Unitarianism,”’ tells of our denom- 
ination, its changes of belief and its succes- 
sion of ministers from 1826 to 1850. It is 
also a biography of the author’s father, Rev. 
N. L. Frothingham, of Boston, at whose 
death one of the type of the elder Unitarian 
faith passed away. This book is accepted as 
an accurate and fair history of the thirty 
years named above. 


San Francisco, Cal.— We have in the annu- 
al report of Mrs. Cordelia S. Kirkland, cor- 
responding secretary of the Channing Aux- 
iliary, a good record of work done in the year 
ending Feb. 1, 1890. The Post Office Mission 
committee has sent out 3,925 pamphlets and 
magazines atan expense of $211 32. ‘‘ The 
committee keeps racks full ot Unitarian lit- 
erature in the vestibule of the church re- 
plenished as needed, and so well patronized 
as frequently to need refilling between morn. 
ing and evening service.’’ This is the third 
year of sending out ‘‘ Scattered Leaves,’’ in 
issues of 1,500, with every month a new one. 


Alton, Ill.Alton has a Unity Club, re. 
ported to us in a recent note as ‘‘ young, but 
prosperous.’’ We beg its pardon for omit- 
ting its name from the list of Unity Clubs in 
the Western Year-Book. It belongs there 
and should head the list. We hereby give 
notice that it shall have due mention in the 
Year-Book of 1891. May it live “long and 
prosper |! 

On the Wing.--Rev. E. T. Wilkes called at 
Headquarters on her way through Chicago 
a few days ago. She reports continuous 
services this summer in her parish at Lu- 
verne, Minn., and a healthy missionary 
movement at Adrian, Minn., a few miles 
from Luverne, with a congregation on 
hundred strong. 


Geneva--Humboldt.— Rev. Mr. T. P. Byrnes. 
for three years pastor ofthe Unitarian church 
at Geneva, Ill.¢ has accepted a call to Hum 
boldt, Iowa, to succeed Rev. Marion Mur 
dock, resigned. Brother Byrnes expects to 
enter — his new charge September 1. He 
is spending his vacation at Lake Geneva. 


Pox Lake, Wis.—We catch a flying note from 
the senioreditor of Unity dated as above. 
July 22, ‘‘Jess ana I are doing up the 
county.’’ May wind and weather be pro- 
pitious ! 

Hinsdale, Ill..-Rev. H. T. Root, of Hins- 


dale, goes this week to Duluth and St. Paul 
to spend his vacation weeks. 


n 
87, We invest money in Real Estate in Seattle 
an. Vicinity, take title in your name and 
see when good prices can be realized. We agree to 
return to vou the winetpal, 8 per cent. interest and 
one-hal! ali profits. Long experience by investors 
in Seattle show that they have never failed to realize 
handsomely. Investments made of I, or Small 
Amounts. Werefer, among others, to Puger 
National Bank, Seattie and Guarantee Loan and 
Trust Co., Beattie. Send for full rticulars to 
Smith & MeCargar, Seattle, Washington. 


TACOMA .! 


GUARANTEED 10 bo net 
on all moneys sent us, for investment in real estate in 
the thriving city of TACOMA, Wash.; besides 
we send you one-half the profits; 8and 10 percent. net 
on mortgage loans, first-c security. rite for in- 


formation. Best references given. 
MANNING, BOCLE & HAYS, Tacoma, Wash. 
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ONE-HALF THE PROFITS 


200,000 


Estey Organs have been sold in the last 
fifty years. 

An enormous number! 
Organ has been so popular. 
Organ has had such a sale, 

We want to secure the best concep- 
tion of 200,000 Organs. We ask some 
reader of this paper to give us an 
illustration of the number 200,000 
which will show how great it is. 

Here is one specim«n illustration, 


“ Allowing 40 minites to load an 
itn, ~sthennsencn. by sie 


No other 
No other 


organ on a team, deliver it at the 


railroad depot, and return to the 
Jactory for the next organ, it would 


take 45 years to ship them all.” 
This is a good itilustration. Perhaps 
you can do better. Will you not try? 


RSTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro’, Yt. 


159 Tremont Strect, Boston, 

831 Broadway, New York. 

18 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 
State and Jackson Streets, Chicago. 
16 Olive Street, St. Louis. 

Marietta and Broad Sts., Atlanta, Ga. 


An interesting Book of Facts (con- 
taining 24 pages with 46 illustrations) 
entitled, How Large is 200,000, 
will be mailed free; one copy to one 
aidress. 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 
G7" Price per dozen does not include postage..4e3 


I. Corner-stones of character. By Mrs. Kata 
Gannett Wells 
Il Home Life. = Mrs. Susan 1. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 
. Bchool Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. Each of 
the above 10 cents; per dosen, $1.00. 


15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. Chart, 5 cents, 


. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W. C. Gannett. 15 cente; 
per dozen, $1.25. 

Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffin, 15 centa; 
per dozen, $1.25. 

Sunday Talks about Sunday. ByJ. Ll. Jonea, 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00, 

Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 


The story of the English New Testament. 
By N. P.Gilman. 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.25. 

Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By 
Newton M. Mann. 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.25. 

The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 
Unceasing. me M. Simmons. 15 cents; 
per dozen, $1.25. 

Heroes and Heroism. Mrs. Eliza R. San- 
derland, 15 cents; a... dozen, $1.25. 

XIII. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann 

20 cents; per dozen, $1.75. 


Branch 
Offices: 


. The Caildhood of Jesus. Part I. In Jesus’ 


The Childhood of Jesus. Part IJ. In Jesus’ 
Home. 


The Childhood of Jesus. Part III. In Naza- 
reth Town. 

The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jern- 
salem, and After. he 
These Four series, By W.C. Gannett. Each 

10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


The Seven Great Religi Teachers. B 
hg oy ise Resp gmone , 


Six Years in Sunday-school. No.1. Be- 

eng the Legends and the Truer 
ries. With outline ofthe whole course, 

15 cents ; per dozen, $1.25. 

Six Years in Sunday-school. No. 2. In 

the Home, 15 cents; per dozen, 81.25. 


UNITY PRIMARY CLASS CARDS. 
" Sayings of Jesus.” 10 cards, illuminated, 1§ 
cents. 


Kindness to Animals." 10 cards, illuminated, 18 
cen 

“Corner-Stones of Character." 12 tinted carda, 
with photo, 20 cents. 

~. Home Life.’ 12 tinted cards, with photo, 2% 
cents. 

“School Life.” 12 cards, illuminated, 20 cents. 
C, D, E, correspond to series J, IJ, III., of 
Unity Lessons: to be used together on “ Uni- 
form Lesson” Plan. 

**Work and Worship.” Six plain, tinted cards, 
each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible text and Verse. rehasers may order 
in quantity to suit size of class, giving toeach 
motaher ee same card for a lesson. 2 cards 

or 1 cen 


A sample package of the above named lessons and 
class , will be sent upon order, for $1.00 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools 
$0 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 


Unity Shorter Services for primary classes, 15 


cents; per dozen, $ 
Unity Festivals. A book of Special Services— 
Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening and Covenant, with over seventy 
carols and hymns. 80 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per 


hundred, $15.00. 


ecial Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
Spec} arecel Festivals. Sapte ’ copies, 8 centes 
per hundred, $2.50. 


XXI. 


THE RISE OF UNITARIANISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 


pamphlet of 70 taining chapters 
from the esos oF Ezra STILES 
W.C. Gannett. A valua.- 


scholars who wish to study the story re 
o 8 ~" 
and the Transcendental Movement in New 
Price, 20 cents. 
An Outline for such study-classesisaisoready. Price, 
10 cents ; 10 for 75 cents, 


ite chict city SEATTLE. WASHINGTON 
Send stamp to Eshelman, Liewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. | 
175 Dearborn &t., Chicago, Tih. 
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A STUDY OF 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 


BY LEWIS 


G. JANES. 


Treats of the natural evolution of the Christian Religion, according 
to the historical method; applying the assured results of modern 
criticism to the question of the historical verity of Jesus, 
the investigation of his life and teaching, and the de- 
velopment of organized Christianity. 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES: 


“The work, it may be well to say at 
once, contains a remarkably clear and 
cogent argument; the author’s style is 
picturesque and lucid; the evidence dis- 
played of wide reading is not less re- 
markable than the traces of a perfectly 
candid and critical mind that meet us in 
every page. We do not remember to 
have met with a more exhaustive treat- 
ment of a very wide subject within so 
brief a compass. And we must not 
omit to say that the arrangement of the 
work throughout, admirably clear in 
spirit, is reproduced in the form in 
which the publisher has brought out the 
volume. It is a model of what such a 
book should be alike in matter and in 
form.”—“Light,” London. 


“Readers of Amowledge will find 
much to interest them in Mr. Janes’ ex- 
cellent, carefully thought out, and well- 
written treatise. * * The subject of 
the origin and progress of Christianity 
is very fully and fairly considered. Mr. 
Janes admits as genuine much more of 
the specifically historical matter in the 
Synoptical Gospels than we can for our 
part accept. But he gives his reasons 
and shows how he has weighed them; 
he does not mislead by dogmatic asser- 
tions.’"—Pror. RicHArD A. ProcTor, 
in Knowledge, (London, Eng). (One 
page with copious citations.) . 


“ Written in a spirit of singular can- 
dor and fairness. For the author, the 
days of mere belligerency are apparent- 
ly entirely past and gone, and he ap- 
proaches his subject without a trace of 
passion. * * * His, indeed, is a 
constructive rather than a destructive 
mind, and throughout it is apparent 
how dear to him is the preservation of 
everything fit to survive for the moral 
and spiritual uses of the world. The 
book embodies a very large amount of 
historical information, accompanied by 
the comments of a clear intellect and a 
sound heart. * * In churches, and 
among classes of thoughtful young 
people, his book would prove of in- 
valuable service, and would at once 
liberalize the intellect and strengthen 
the moral principles.”——Boston Herald. 


“This carefully written volume is of 
high value to the student of the rise of 
Christianity. * * Mr. Janes writes 
calmly, and has evidently taken somuch 
pains to arrive at a fair judgment, that 
he is entitled to be listened to respect- 
fully.,°—Hon. CHARLES BRADLAUGH, 
M. P., in National Reformer. (Lon- 
don, Eng). 

“A scholarly writing, marked for its 
conciseness and also for clearness of ex- 
pression, and its admirable method of 
grouping its facts. * * Itis a wise 
summing up, with wise conclusions 
from the premises. The book will be 
found of great value to the student of 
theology, and of almost equal interest 
to the cultivated readers among all 
classes.” — Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


“Learned and able.”—Cuéincinnati 
Times-Star. 


“Tt is written with clearness and can- 
dor.",—New York Sun. 


“Its style is singularly clear and at- 
tractive.”"— Springfield Republican. 


“ A thorough book, a just book, a 
practical book,— that is what Dr. Janes 
has given us. * * He hasshown re- 
markable discrimination in what he has 
brought into his three hundred pages, 
and in what he has left out. There is 
nothing cumbrous, superfluous, or half 
explained, while a good power of com. 
pression, good imagination, quick in- 
sight into correspondences and a firm 
and proportionate grasp of the subject 
as a whole, have made possible the in- 
troduction of a remarkably large num- 
ber of topics. * * We think of no 
other simple and popular work so well 
calculated to perform the service for 
which this is intended, and we trust it 
will have a large circulation.” — Unitar- 
tan Review. 


“Dr, Janes is evidently a thorough 
scholar, and one cannot fail to be im- 
—-* with the care, the honesty, the 
aithfulness, the impartiality, the love 
of truth, the conservatism exhibited 
throughout this admirable volume. 
* * We commend the book, not only 
to Unitarians, but to all who are will- 
ing to trace, or to see traced in a mas- 
terly manner, the operation of natural 
causes, of race, politics, and social con- 
ditions generally, upon the rise and pro- 
gress of Christianity.".—Popudar Sci- 
ence Monthly. 


“The temper and spirit of the book 
are so refined, so earnest and so fair to 
all opponents, that it must impress those 
who are impelled to disagree with its 
most prominent conclusions as a model 
of polite and generous controversial lit- 
erature.”"—Brooklyn Union. 


« A valuable summary on a great sub- 
ject. * * Evidently Dr. Janes has 
studied long and carefully. What is 
more, he judges and reports with such 
balanced judgment that his word weighs 
whether it weighs for or against one’s 


own opinion.” —W. C. G. in Unity. 


“ As regards its contents in general, 
it is sound, thorough, accurate, reliable.” 


— Religio-Philosophical Fournal. 


“Calm, free from bias, intelligent, 
discriminating, just. * * Mr. Janes 
has, in our opinion, done his work of 
elucidation remarkably well. He has 
put us all under a deep debt to him b 
his admirable presentation in one small 
volume of the result of years of careful 
study.”— Zhe /ndex. 


“An exceedingly creditable ven- 
ture. * * The unpretentious and luc! 
simplicity of style, the fullness of i 
formation, and the evident conscien0? 
tiousness and painstaking for thorough- 
ness of exposition which is the spec! 
distinction of the »00k from the beg!” 
ning to its close, * * entitle this 
work to high praise, and render it, for 

pular use, and especially for Sunday- 
school teaching of the liberal sort, oné 
of the best manuals of its kind with 
which we are acquainted.” — Christian 
Register. 


Cloth, crown octavo, gilt top, uncut edges, 319 pages. 
Price, $1.25, post-paid. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 DEARBORN S8T., - - ° 
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Ghe Bome. 


Helps to High Living. 


We are made for spiritual progress. 


Sun. 
Mon.—Thank God, not for ease but for work. 


Sympathy is the hand to renew and 
eye to behold. 


The sincere thought is sacred. 


7ucs. 


Wed. 
Thurs. —We share with the Creater as we 
open our eyes. 


Fri.—Love lives and vengeance dies. 
Sai. We, like God, create in our own 
image. 


C. A. Bartol. 
In Absence. 


God keep you, dearest, all this lonely night; 
The winds are still, 
The moon drops down behind the west- 
ern hill; 
God keep you safely, dearest, till the light. 


God keep you still when slumber melts away, 
lor care and strife 
Take up new arms to fret our waking 
life ; 
God keep you through the battle of the day. 


God keep you! 
vain, 
How poor is prayer ! 
I can but say again, and yet again, 
God keep you every time and everywhere. 
Selected. 


Nay, beloved soul, how 


Jimmy and Pat. 


She was a careless girl herself, but 
she made others careful and was rather 
a terror to the village children, who 
came to the house for work. This 
summer it had been settled that she 
was either to take care of the garden 
herself or to pay for its being done out 
of her allowance. Which to do she 
could not decide, with all her thought 
on the subject. She wanted some 
new, broad hair-ribbons and some 
new collars and plenty of money with 
which to play pool at five cents a 
game. She also wanted many more 
hours for fun and sleep than there 
were in the dav. The more she 
thought, the more indignant she be- 
came with her mother for putting her 
in such circumstances. 

The pansies and sweet-peas were 
not coming up fast in the garden, for 
the weeds took all the ground. She 
put her hands on both sides of her 
Waist and sighed as she saw the want 
of growth. Just then two little boys 
came up the driveway. Both were 
ragged, only one was clean and his 
bare knees and sun-browned hands 
were as pleasant to see as the dirt- 
Stained hands and knees of the other 
chap were disagreeable. Jimmy’s teeth 
were white, Pat’s were—gone, and 
Lucy knew why, for she had constantly 
been told, ‘‘ Brush while you are 
young, or when you are twelve the 
dentist will pull out all your teeth, 
they'll ache so hard.’’ 

She, herself, wanted to go off ona 
long day’s row up the canal, which 
was only passable once a month, when 
the tide was at the highest. If she 
did not go now in July, she could not 
go till August, and then she might be 
dead and never go. Oh dear! Surely 
these boys could help her to go. 

‘See here, boys, want a job?” she 
called. They came up slowly, they 
did not like her voice. 

“Want a job? Quick, I’m in a 

urry.”’ 

‘ Depends on what it is,’? answered 
the dirty boy. 

Money in it ?’’ asked the other. 

Well, ves, some,’’ replied Lucy 
orrowfully ; then as she heard her 
hame called by those who were start- 
Ing off, she added, eagerly, ‘‘ Money ! 
lots of it ; Pll give the one who does 
it best five cents a row ; the garden is 
all Planted in rows.’ 

'Tain’t wuth while for me to 
touch it,’ said toothless rex. 
don’t mind weeding tater hills with 
hoe to help along, flower gardens is 
pestering mean work.’’ 

: Father’l pay big for the potatoes; 
ave to pay for the flowers or do it 
yself, so I can’t pay much. Won't 


2 Jou do it, J immy—five cents a row ?”’ 
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Jimmy grinned and began to work ; 
Pat went down to the barn to find 
Lucy’s father, and Lucy went off on 
the row. 

‘It’s cur’us why girls is so partik- 
ler about little weeds, they don’t hurt 
no one, and they’s better looking than 
earth. She says ’taint neat,’’ mut- 
tered Jimmy, as he pulled up the 
chick-weed. Chick-weed comes up 
easily, but sorrel and spearmint have 
longer roots, so Jimmy was tired when 
the first row was done. ‘‘ ’Taint fair,’’ 
he thought, ‘it’s wuth more’n five 
cents a row,’’ and he measured the 
rows with his feet; six of them. The 
sun was hot. ‘‘Wish I had n’t prom- 
ised; I didn’t ‘zactly; same thing 
though,’’ and he rubbed his head and 
began again. 

The second row was done, in and 
out between the pansy leaves. 

‘*T bet earth is a sight cleaner than 
seeds ; I’m lots thirsty ; ain’t no well 
handy. ‘Too bad,’’ he muttered and 
continued his job. The third row 
was done. 

“T bet ‘tis fun,’’ he muttered 
again, ‘‘got ’em all out; worms and 
weeds, kill ‘em all; I’m capt'n.”’ 
He attacked the fourth row, the fifth 
and the sixth. 

‘There, that just beats all. Ain't 
it fun getting through? My, ain't it 
hot! Where’s them weeds got to go? 
She’s got a barrow somewhere.’’ So 
thinking, off he went to the barn and 
came across his brother, asleep among 
the potato hills. 

aft. | i ° ie” % 
thump on his back. 

‘“Tet me ‘lone; too hot to work ; 
pay’s too small. Time to go home.’’ 

‘*Got it done, Pat ?’”’ 

‘*Haint touched it. 
at it and gave it up.”’ 

‘“ You could have kept at it and got 
it done some time.’’ 

‘‘’Too hard work,’’ 
himself lazily. ‘‘ Where you going 
with the barrow?’’ Jim told him. 

‘* You're more a fool ’n common.,’’ 

‘“No I be’nt; I'll get thirty cents, 
and it’s fun, too. Didn’t calklate on 
that, it jest got thrown in,’’ and Jim- 
my trundled back the barrow to the 
heaps of weeds and left the garden as 
fresh and neat as brown earth and 
seeds just coming out of it could 
make it. 

Lucy’s father had watched the two 
boys with interest. He was glad on 
the whole that his little girl had gone 
rowing, and was more glad that she 
had engaged some one to take her 
place in the garden before she left. 
Pat’s laziness and Jimmy’s activity 
amused him. 

‘*Here’s some strawberry cake for 
you, Jimmy,’’ he called to the lad as 
he was going out of the yard. Jimmy 
came back and took it and the mug of 
water with thanks in his eyes, but 
none in his voice. He carried the 
cake and water to Pat, and sat down 
with him on the grass and gave him 
half the water and two-thirds of the 
cake. 

‘Don't you want more?’’ asked 
Mr. Smith, so close upon the boys 
that they started. 

‘*Seems as if I warn’t hungry when 
I’ve had fun,”’ said Jimmy; ‘‘ Pat’s 
hungrier than me; he ain’t done 
nothing.’ 

“Will you come and work for me 
this summer?’’ asked Mr. Smith. 

‘“My Jemimy, bet I will. Begin 
now ?”’ 

‘*No, wait till to-morrow comes ;’’ 
replied Mr. Smith laughing. Turn- 
ing to Pat he added, ‘‘ You need 
not come.’’ 

‘Glad on’t,’’ answered the boy. 
‘Too much trouble,’’ and he gave 
Jimmy an angry push, which together 
with Jimmy’s joy at the prospect of 
earning something, made him turn a 
somersault. Jimmy came the next 
morning and for many years after. 
Pat went to sea, and there learned to 
work, KatTE GANNETT WELLS. 


giving him a 


Just looked 


and Pat shook 
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Sayings of Little Folk. 


Every morning, while being dressed, 
my little boy’s first question is, 
‘What's iss day ?’?’ Upon being told, 
he inquires, ‘‘ Where’s’ ’esterday 
gone?’’ He is very affectionate, and 
when one of my severe headaches 
comes on, he puts his little hot hands 
on my forehead, saying, ‘‘Is iss oo 
headache ? Let me coold it. ’’ 

M. R. H. 


DON'T GIVE UP 


The use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. One bottle 
may not cure “right off” a complaint of 
years; persist until a cure is effected. Asa 
general rule, improvement follows shortly 
after beginning the use of this medicine. 
With many people, the effect is immediately 
noticeable; but some constitutions are less 
susceptible to medicinal influences than 
others, and the curative process may, there- 
fore, in such cases, be less prompt. Perse- 
verance in using this remedy is sure of its 
reward at last. Sooner or later, the most 
stubborn blood diseases yield to 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


“For several years, in the spring months, 
{ used to be troubled with a drowsy, tired 
feeling, and a dull pain in the small of my 
back, so bad, at times, as to prevent my 
being able to walk, the least sudden motion 
causing me severe distress. Frequently, 
boils and rashes would break out on various 
parts of the body. By the advice of friends 
and my family physician, I began the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and continued it till the 
poison in my blood was thoroughly eradica- 
ted.” —L. W. English, Montgomery City, Mo. 

“My system was all run down; my skin 
rough and of yellowish hue. I tried various 
remedies, and while some of them gave me 
temporary relief, none of them did any per- 
manent good. At last I began to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, continuing it exclusive- 
ly for a considerable time, and am pleased 
to say that it completely 


Cured Me. 


I presume my liver was very much out of 
order, and the blood impure in consequence. 
I feel that I cannot too highly recommend 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to any one afflicted as I 
was.’’—Mrs. N. A. Smith, Glover, Vt. 

“For years I suffered from scrofula and 
blood diseases. The doctors’ prescriptions 
and several so-called blood-purifiers being of 
no avail, I was at last advised by a friend to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I did so, and now 
feel like a new man, being fully restored to 
health.”"—C. N. Frink, Decorah, Iowa. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. €. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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WANT werk’ Git be done after school 
1,000 hours—an hour a week after that 


will suffice to bring in a profit of 
BRIGHT from 20 cents to $2.00 a week. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS TO 
BOYS The Woman's Temp. Pub. Ass'n 
OR 161 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


GIRLS. Fhe PP PP 


‘FROM OVER THE BORDER ! 


A book of prophecies and fancies concerning the 
ife to come, by Benj. G. Smith. Cloth, l6mo., 
238 nages, $1.00 by mail. CHARLES H. KERR & 
CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Lil. 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY for YOUNG WOMEN. 


42d year. Full College and preparatory courses. 
Special advantages for Music and Art. Resident phy- 
sician. The Seminary has a fine gymnasium building 
generously equipped for the Sargent system of work, 
and the official records show that delicate girls 
make a marked gain in strength while pursuing regular 
courses ofstudy. -Catalogue with full particulars as to 
entrance requirements furnished upon application. 
Correspondence with regard to admission in fall of 1890, 
or later, is invited. Rockford Seminary, Rockford 

Il. Sarah F Anderson, Principal. 
Please mention this paper. 


MONTICELLO. 
New buildings, New Furniture, New Pianos, 


New Equipments, Beautiful Situation. 


Opens Sept. 26. Full and superior Faculty. De- 
partments for English, Latin, Greek, German, 
French, Science, Music, Art, etc. Send for infor- 
mation to Miss H. N. HASKELL, Principal, 
Godfrey, Lilinois., 


‘©The Kindergarten Training School 
of the 


Chicago Froebel Association 


will reopen September, 1890, in the Harvard 
School, 2101 Indiana Ave., Chicago. For Circulars 
address MRS. ALICE H. PUTNAM, 

4815 Kenwood Ave. 


HICAGO FEMALE COLLEG 
a 

povanns pemincer) aicago!. Boarding 
School for Girls and Young Ladies. For 


catalogue address G. THAYER, LL. D., 
Morgan Park, Il1., or 77 Madison Street, Chicago, IL 


Clinton Liberal Inatitute, Fort Piain, N. Y. 


Unequalled Seminary Equipment. For both sexes. 
Classics. Modern Languages, Engineering, Belles Let- 
tres. Science, Business training, English, Music (Vocal, 
Piano, Violin, Pipe Organ ), Art, Elocution. Large Library, 
Museum. 17 Pianos, Art Models, Gymnasiums Eleva- 
tors, Steam, Gas, Bath Rooms all Floors. Large Hand- 
somely furnished Rooms. 

Cc. V. PARSELL, A. M., President. 


-_—-—  +~——- ~~ 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 

Laboratories. The boys are members of the family 

Frederick B. Knavp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury. Maas. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, 


Andover, N. H. For both sexes. Healthful loca- 
tion. Liberal management. Expenses low. Fits 
for college or for teaching, etc. For catalogue ad- 
dress True W. White, A. M., Principal. 


ILLINOIS MILITARY ACADEMY, “*'ftinetct"™ 


Circularof HENRY J. STEVENS, A. B., Prin. 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST. 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL 
DEVOTED TO THE NATURAL SCIENCES IN THEIR WID- 


EST SENSE. 
Edited by Prof. E. D. Cope and Prof. J. S. Kingsley 


The July number of the American Naturalist will 
be made especially noteworthy and valuable by an 
illustrated article by Prof. cope, on The Cetacea. 
The illustrations for this article have largely been 
made from specimens obtained by Prof. Cope him- 
self, and many of which are now in his possession. 
The article will be a masterly resume of the present 
state of the most advanced scientific knowledge in 
this highly interesting department of zoological in- 
vestigation. 

e*« The December number and index for the year 
1889 are now ready, and will be sent to amy address 
on receipt of the regular price, 40 cents. This is the 
last of the back numbers to be furnished, and the 
magazine will hereafter be published strictly in the 
month whose date # bears. 40 cts. a number; $4.00 
a year. 

FERRIS BROS., PUBLISHERS, 

S.-W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 


MARTIN LUTHER 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


BY DR. F. H. HEDGE. 


CONTENTS :—Martin Luther, Count Zin. 
zendorf and the Moravians, Christianity in 
Conflict with Hellenism, Feudal Society, Con- 
servatism and Reform, Rev.William E. Chan- 
ning, D.D., Science and Faith, Classic and 
Romantic, The Steps of Beauty, Ethical 
Systems, Ghost Seeing, Personality, 
Theism of Reason and the Theism of Faith. 


We can commend the book to on A one interested in 
religion or literature, It bears readi 


worthy to furm a 


years,—San Francisco Chronicle, 

A handsome volumne of 326 large pages. 
Publishers’ price, $2.00; our price, including 
prepayment of postage or expressage, one 
dollar. Supply limited, order at once. 

Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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THAT CAN BE RELIED ON 
INOt to Split! 


INOt to Discolor! 
BEARS THIS MARK. 


BE UP 
TO 
THE MARK 


NEEDS NO LAUNDERING. 


CAN BE WIPED CLEAN IN A MOMENT. 


THE ONLY LINEN-LINED WATERPROOF 
COLLAR IN THE MARKET. 
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art of that small body of good litera- 
ture that will not lose its savor with the change of the 
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July 31, 1890 


Announgements, 
Premiums for Trial Subscriptions. 


Ten Weeks to Ten New Names for $1.00 


UNITY will“be sent ten weeks on trial to 
any name not already on our list for ten 
cents. Almost any friend of the paper can, 
with a little effort find ten people who would 
be glad to take advantage of this offer. 
Now, to make it an object to take the ten 
subscriptions, we offer a few choice books as 
premiums. 

To any one sending one dollar with ten 
trial names, we will send post free a copy of 
the paper edition of E. P. Powell’s LIBERTY 
AND LIFE, or the regular cloth edition of 
C. T. Stockwell’s THE EVOLUTION OF IMm- 
MORTALITY, or a handsomely bound copy of 
Mrs. Brotherton’s THE SAILING OF KING 
OLAF AND OTHER POEMS. 

To any one sending one dollar with ten 
trial names and fifteen cents extra for ex- 
pressage, we will send prepaid a copy of Dr. 
Hedge’s MARTIN LUTHER AND OTHER Es- 
SAYS, or Dr. Hale’s two volumes of SUNDAY 
SCHOOL, STORIES. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CoO., 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The Tower ‘Hill Summer Assembly and 
Sunday-School Institute. 


REMEMBER that this experiment will be- 
gin August 13 and end August 27. 

REMEMBER that the exercises of each day 
will be something in the following order : 

I. From 8:30 to 10 A. M., a Ministers’ In- 
stitute, or a Conference on the practical 
work of the pastor, minister and missionary. 

II. From 10:30 A. M. to 12.00 M., Sunday- 
school Institute, which will consist of a 
series of Teachers’ Meeting, on the first 
year’s work recommended in the six years’ 
course of study offered by the Western Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society and outlined 
in the Unity lessons XX. and XXI., published 
by the Society and obtainable at Head- 
quarters, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, at 15 
cents each. Special attention will be given 
the study of the Beginnings of Morals and 
Religion, comparing the myths and legends 
of literature with the facts of science and the 
conclusions to which a study of evolution 
leads. 

Ill. From 8:00 to 9:30 P. M., Popular 
Science and Unity Club work, Lectures, 
Readings, and Conversations on Science, Art 
and Literature Topics. 


REMEMBER to bring along note books 
and such books for collateral reading as 
may be convenient. 

REMEMBER that you are not coming to a 
summer resort where attractions and accom- 
modations are ample and provided for. 

REMEMBER that the Summer Assembly 
is quite distinct from the Tower Hill Pleas- 
ure Co., sometimes advertised in these col- 
umns, and that this year there will be no 
camping facilities except to those who bring 
them along with them. 

REMEMBER that accommodations are pro- 
vided at the Hillside Home School at $6 per 
week, and a limited number at the farm 
houses at $3.50 per week, and that $2 will 
be charged as an Institute fee to those join- 
ing the Classes for the two weeks. This 
will admit to all the exercises. 

REMEMBER that Hillside is three miles 
away from Spring Green, the nearest rail- 
way station, and if you expect transporta- 
tion in waiting for you on arrival, you must 
write beforehand. 

REMEMBER that a special invitation is 
hereby extended to all the Unitarian and 
other ministers in the West to come, and 
also to Sunday-school teachers and those who 
are trying to apply the truths of Science to 
the sentiments of Religion. 

REMEMBER that those intending to ac- 
cept this invitation are urged to notify the 
undersigned at as early a day as possible. 

Those who wait till the last minute and 
then come without previous notice, do it at 
the risk of their comfort. Address, 

JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 

Hillside, Iowa county, Wis. 


ALL Sours CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Services 
every Sunday morning at 11 A. M. Sunday, 
August 3, Arthur Randall will read a paper on 
‘‘The Thoughts of God.’’ 


— —— —_--— — ae —_— 


ONLY $13.50. 
CHICAGO TO CHAUTAUQUA AND RETURN, 

On Aug. 5, 6and 7 tickets will be on sale via the 
Lake Shore at above rate, good for return 60 days 
from date. On the stha special through sleeper will 
be run to the grounds; rate for berth $2.50. Round 
trip Chautauqua tickets, good until Oct. 31, and per- 
mitting a stop-over en-route, are on sale during the 
entire season at $20. For any furthur information or 
reservation in sleeper, apply to C. K. Wilber, W. P. 
A.; F. M. Byron, C. P. & T. A., 66 Clark St., Chicago. 


NITY SUNDAY CIRCLE 
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for more than a quarter of a century. 
the United States Government. 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
Itis used by 
Endorsed by the 


and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 


Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE = FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE CO, 28¢%a%3tati> 
ALE SCE 


EVERY LADY! 


Who sends us 

and addresses of 10 Lady friends who love 

to read, will receive T LADIES’ 
a 16-page 

Beautiful Pictures, Charming Stories, 

Fashion Notes, Household Doin 

and Fanc 


Work, etc., & 
MONT 
"<J miss this rare chance, as this is 
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Ladies’ Magazice publish 
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230 LaSalle St., Chi 

MENTION THIS PAPER SEND NOW. 
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Mvand Reliable Fashion Book pub- 
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* He Works for God Who Works for Man.”’ 


Take DAWN, 
The Organ of the Society of 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS. 


EDITOR : Rev. W, D. P, Bliss. 
CONTRIBUTORS : Some of the best writers in the 


country 
CONTENTS. 
What to do now. What Christian Socialism is. 
News of all Social Reforms, What Churches and 
Clergymen are Se The most Recent Thought 
and lecture on Social Subjects, 


PUBLISHED AT 
36 Bloomfield Street, - Boston, Mass. 
$1.00 per year. so cents for six months. 


MOTHER’S PORTFOLIO. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
ROYAL QUARTO, OVER 400 PAGES. 


EXQUISITE DOUBLE LITHOGRAPH COVER. 
Kind Methods, Lessons and Nursery Occupations for 


young children. Music, stories,and games. Amuse- 
ment and instruction combined. Post-paid, $2.26. 
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stamps taken. Men is paper. 
POTTER & POTTER, 92 Federal St., Boston, Mase- 


LADIES send ten one cent stamps and get complete 
ONLY _efessons illustrated on Roman Embroidery, 
10 Crs. Spanish laid work, Double Ribbon Roses 
and all the latest stitches used in Rope silk and linen, 
full particulars of ‘* Star Quilt,” latest novelty, Address 
‘HOME ART, 415 DEARBORN ST. 
laborate stamping outfits 95 cts. CHICAGO, ILL. 


HELL By Harris Poe Johnson, The IDEA as 
| REMOTE FROM THE WORLD; its origin 
and extinction. 2000 sold in one ry If not sold in 
your book ar, a send it postpaid for 20 cents, Ad- 


dress Clinton immerman, Publisher, 230 La Salle 
street, Chicago, Ill, 


» 


‘UNITARIAN BELIEF ! 


(14 TRACTS BY THORS, setting forth 
the doctrines, basis of fellowship and the beliefs ot 
,the Unitarian Church. A)! mailed for 20 cents. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY-—A sermon 
ac mailed. Charles H, Kerr & Co, Pub’s, Chicago. 
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OUR HEREDITY FROM GOD. 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION, 
By E. P. POWELL. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS AND REVIEWS. 


“The work should do much toward «dispelling the popular notion of the 
irreligiousness of the doctrine of evolution. I wish it might find its way into the 
hands of every thoughtful reader.”—JOHN BURROUGHS. 


‘“T am thrilled, uplifted, and almost entranced by a glimpse into it, and by 
the conviction that at last some one has materialized conceptions that have been 
floating in the background of my own vision for a year or two past. It is just 
such a book as I felt was coming—must come. Here is found solid ground.” — 
Dr. C. T. STOCKWELL, author of ‘f Evolution of Immortality.” 

In a later note the doctor says, “I will go one step further than Burroughs, 
and wish it might be in the hands of every reader in Aiaerica, that he might 
become intelligent.” 


‘I am simply fascinated with your work—its splendid logic and beautiful 
arrangement.'’—Rev. CHARLES VoysEy, London. 


‘I thank you exceedingly for your able and interesting book. 
must do a great deal of good.”"— JOHN FIsKE. 


“One does not always open a book treating on the moral aspects of evolution 
with an anticipation of pleasure or instruction. Mr. Powell's book is both 
deeply interesting and scientifically valuable.’-—‘ Science”’ (devotes over a 
column to it.) 


‘ Altogether the book is the most cogent, candid, and absorbingly interesting 
of the many discussions of this momentous doctrine, by a thinker who both sees 
and states clearly its tremendous import.”—‘* Chicago Times.” 


“Mr. Powell combines in himself the personality of a scientist and a theolog- 
ian. He has omitted nothing essential to the unfolding of his whole scheme— 
a schemethat is more complete than that of any other author we know. In lit- 
erary method, perspicuity, command of philosophic language, and clear concep- 


tion, Mr. Powell ranks among the ablest writers on this and kindred topics.”-— 
Utica “ Herald.” 


‘‘ It comes nearer being the hand-book of evolution, adapted to those who not 
only are looking for aclear summary of the evidences of evolution in the phy- 
sical world, but are anxious to know its bearings upon morals and _ religion, 
than any book we know of.”—‘‘ Unity,” Chicago. 


‘“ This interesting volume should command the attention of both the scientific 
and literary public. Every reader, whatsoever his belief, will find much food 
for thought and material for employment in the author’s handling of his fasci- 
nating theme.”—‘* Boston Commonwealth.” 


“It must be acknowledged that a more absorbing or abler discussion of a 
momentous theme has seldom appeared.”’—‘‘ Chicago Evening Journal.” 


“Mr. Powell is master of a charming estate (as we can personally testify) in 
one of the most lovely and fertile districts of central New York. Here are 
the kindly and well-kept horses, the handsome and intelligent’ horned cattle of 
choice breeds, the cheerful cocks and hens that strut their little day or run con- 
fidingly to their master’s sympathy at need; the four playful cats, ‘Gladstone’ 
and the rest, that lie in wait for him in the hedge, and leap out to greet him in 
turn at milking-time; above all, the preserve of singing-birds that innocently 
share his fruit and comfort him with their cheery song. And so, with a keen 
and friendly observation, like White of Selborne’s, only more reflective and 
instructed, he finds his studies of Nature at first hand in this varied 
and entertaining family, and his anecdotes of animal intelligence, heredity, 
or spontaneous variation, are notes from his own journal of this fascinating 
companionship. It needs not to tell the quality of interest which is given thus 
to a large portion of the book. Darwin’s own are, in this line, the only ones we 
know of that can compare with it in that regard. The author keeps also a very 
level head in the rather slippery and difficult path of speculative opinion.”— 
Rev. Dr. JOSEPH HENRY ALLEN, in “‘ Unitarian Review.” 


“It is the most striking and persuasive presentation of the question of immor- 
tality I have ever read. The chapter on that subject is a fitting conclusion to a 


work so strong, healthful and inspiring.”——-CeLia P. Woo.LLey, author of “‘Love 
and Theology.” 


“‘The author is a well-known lover of horticulture, and the book contains a 
vast amount of material of great interest to horticulturists. The book is, in fact, 
an encyclopedia.””—*Gardener’s Monthly.” 


“These lectures are as remarkable a combination as we have ever seen in a 
wide reading of evolutionary literature of forcible exposition of Darwinism and 
of clear and sound morality. For a discerning reader the book is one of the 
best popular manuals of evolution.”—‘“ Literary World,” Boston. 


‘We commend the volume most heartily to our readers. They will find in 
it new and suggestive thoughts, and, while not always agreeing, they cannot 
fail to admire his clear style and broad vision.”—‘“ The Press,” Philadelphia. 


‘‘ There is a cumulative interest from the first to the last. At every step he 
adds something entirely individual, of observation, argument, or illustration. 
But in the chapters, ‘ Ethics the Aim of Evolution,’ and ‘ The Self that is higher 
than Ourselves,’ we find the real purpose of the whole discussion. These 
chapters soar and sing.” —‘‘ Christian Register.” 


“Oft renewed reading of your book has led me to believe that it lays down 
lines upon which the religious thought of the future will work. It gives what 
Robert Elsmere wanted—a clear, logical answer to the darkest doubts, and 4 
firm, broad ground upon which will safely rest a faith which is not intellectual 
suicide. . . Is it not wonderful that three such books as “ Our Heredity,” 
“Robert Elsmere” and “ John Ward, Preacher” should have been wrought 
out almost simultaneously? They have come to do yeoman’s work. I do not 
know the date of the appearance of each, but it seems to me that your work; 
coming to me before I heard of either of the other two, is a fitting complement 
to each, (@both.”—E. W. Perky. 


Cloth, 12mo.,, 416 pages, retail $1.75, to Unity Subscribers $1.37. 
Postage |I3 cents. 
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